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Histoire  de  Russie  et  de  Pierre4e-Grand.  Par  Le 

General  Comte  de  Sepjur.  8vo.  Paris.  1829. 
History  of  Russia^  and  of  Peter  the  Great  By  Ge¬ 
neral  Count  Philip  de  Segur.  London.  Treuttel  & 

Wurlz.  1829.  «vo,  pp.  447- 

Cou.VT  Seour’s  candid  and  liberal  narrative  of  Na¬ 
poleon's  expedition  to  Russia  in  1812  has  made  his 
name  favourably  known  in  the  '^orld  of  letters.  The 
work  now  before  ua,  which  is  on  a  subject  of  far  greater 
extent  and  difficulty,  will  not  diminish  his  reputation. 
It  consists,  however,  more  of  an  essay  on  the  earlier 
history  of  Russia,  and  of  a  bold  and  vivid  sketch  or  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  reign  of  Peter  I.,  than  of  a  minute  and  re¬ 
gular  account  t)f  the  growth  and  progress  of  that  vast 
empire.  All  that  he  attempts  is,  to  present  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  has  collected  on  the  subject  in  masses,  and  to 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  frame  of  the  Russian  co¬ 
lossus,  in  its  most  important  stages  and  most  striking 
movements.  I  have  sought,”  the  author  remarks, 
“  to  discover  the  reason  or  the  spirit  of  its  long  history  ; 

I  have  endeavoured  to  compress,  to  abridge,  to  circum¬ 
scribe  it  within  the  limits  of  an  almost  synoptical  table.” 
“By  SO  laborious  a  research,  I  may  perhaps  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  throwing  a  new  ray  of  light  upon  these  his¬ 
torical  ruins ;  but  even  should  I  merely  have  planted  a 
few  pickets  to  indicate  the  path,  my  work  will  not  be 
useless.”  Count  Segur  has,  in  fact,  done  little  more 
than  establish  a  groundwork  for  a  history  of  Russia ; 
his  book  abounds  in  useful  hints  and  sound  philosophi¬ 
cal  observations ;  but,  in  so  far  as  a  narrative  of  facts 
is  concerned,  it  is  far  too  meagre  to  be  either  satisfac¬ 
tory  or  interesting.  In  short,  as  we  have  already  said, 
it  is  more  an  historical  disquisition  than  a  history  itself, 
and  will  be  read  with  much  greater  advantage  by  those 
who  have  previously  investigated  the  subject,  than  by 
those  who  enter  upon  it  for  the  first  time. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  concerning  the  internal 
state  of  the  Russian  empire  before  the  ninth  century. 
Previous  to  that  era,  migratory  hordes  of  barbarians  seem 
to  have  been  continually  passing  and  repassing  between 
Asia  and  Scandinavia,  and  were  often  engaged  in  bloody 
•nd  exterminating  warfare.  In  the  year  862,  Ruric, 
who  headed  the  Varangians,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the 
•bores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  having  spread  the  terror  of  his 
arms  over  a  considerable  district,  at  length  established 
himself  at  Novgorod,  and  is  generally  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  crown  being  trans- 
i^itted  to  his  successors  in  regular  descent,  for  nearly 
right  centuries;  The  kings,  however,  were  always 
despots  ;  and  though  some  were  more  distinguished  for 
military  prowess  than  others,  which  was,  in  those  times, 
•ynonymous  with  virtue,  and  though  the  election  of  anew  ! 
^naaty  in  1613  somewhat  re-in vigorated  the  empire,  i 
wbarism  of  the  grossest  description  still  continued  to  j 


prevail  throughout  the  whole  nation,  down  to  the  very 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Peter 
the  Great  ascended  the  throne,  and  gave  to  Russia,  by 
the  force  of  his  splendid  talents,  a  dignity  and  import¬ 
ance  which  had  never  before  belonged  to  her.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  however,  of  the  long  night  in  which  she  was 
involved,  and  the  very  trifling  influence  she  possessed 
till  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
the  history  of  few  nations  is  more  unclassical  or  repul¬ 
sive;  and  we  are  much  disposed  to  agree  with  Count 
I  Segur,  in  thinking  that  none  but  a  Russian  himself 
I  would  feel  disposed  to  do  more  than  to  pass  from  summit 
I  to  summit,  and  take  a  rapid  glance  of  all  the  principal 
I  events  and  persons  that  preceded  the  appearance  of 
I  the  creator  of  modern  Russia ;  we  only  regret  that  the 
I  Count  should  have  allotted  fully  one-half  of  his  volume 
>  to  the  previous  department 

'  The  causes  which  contributed  to  keep  Russia  so  far 
behind  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Europe  it  is  not 
difficult  to  explain.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
principle,  that  wherever  the  means  of  intercourse  do  not 
exist,  civilization  will  not  make  very  rapid  progress. 
Countries  which  are  carved  out  and  intersected  by  seas 
and  great  rivers,  enjoy  facilities  of  inter-communication, 
which  give  an  impulse  to  mind  that  enables  it  to  ad- 
vance  rapidly  from  discovery  to  discovery.  Contrast, 
for  example,  southern  Europe  with  the  great  continent 
of  Africa,  and  who  can  doubt  that  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  which  extends  round  the  shores  of  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  nume- 
rous  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  its  basin,  has 
been  an  agent  of  vast  power  and  utility,  whilst  the  stag¬ 
nant  and  uniform  plains  of  Africa  have  been  the  lead, 
ing  cause  of  its  depopulation  and  ignorance.  The  same 
observation  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia  and  northern  Asia.  They  are  without  any 
considerable  bodies  of  water ;  and  there  are,  therefore, 
no  easy  and  natural  means  of  internal  intercourse.  In  the 
earlier  ages,  they  were,  and  even  still,  to  a  certain  extent, 
they  are,  two  dense  and  enormous  masses  of  land,  covered 
with  endless  deserts,  deep  marshes,  and  impenetrable 
forests.  How,  therefore,  was  civilization  to  force  its 
way  ?  It  was  not  able  to  go  down  to  the  great  sea  in 
ships  ;  the  principles  of  commerce  were  unknown  ;  po¬ 
pulation  did  not  increase ;  and  all  things  were  forced  to 
continue  stationary.  Besides,  the  scanty  number  of 
ideas  which,  in  the  blind  credulity  and  scattered  weak, 
ness  of  the  inhabitants,  got  possession  of  the  mind,  took 
a  stronger  hold  of  it,  and  remained  flxed  there,  however 
bigoted  and  erroneous.  As  the  natural  consequence, 
too,  of  these  geographical  disadvantages,  the  government 
became  despotic,  and  the  populace  fell  into  that  most 
hopeless  of  all  conditions — a  state  of  servitude.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  enquire  further  whether  Montes, 
quieu  be  correct,  in  supposing  that  there  is  something 
innately  inferior  in  the  mental  faculties  of  the  lower 
class  of  Russians,  for  the  reason!^  already  assigned  ap- 
pear  perfectly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  worse  than 
feudal  degradation  and  barbarism  in  which  they  so  long 
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lingered  contentedly,  because  they  neither  knew,  nor  receive  the  Greek  baptism.  One  crowd  succeeded  to 
were  capable  of  appreciating,  a  better  order  of  things.  another,  and  to  each  of  these,  in  mass,  was  given  the' 
It  may,  however,  be  stat^,  in  reference  to  the  subject  name  of  a  saint.  He  next  carried  to  excess  the  virtues 
we, are  at  present  considering,,  that  Christianity  was  not,  of  Christianity,  as  he  had  formerly  carried  the  vices  of 
introduced  into  Russia  till  near  the  conclusion  of  the  j  Paganism  ;  he  wasted  the  revenues  of  the  state  in  alms 
tenth  century ;  and  even  then,  and  for  several  centuries  j  in  pious  foundations,  and  in  public  repasts,  to  imitate 
afterwards,  it  was  not  actively  encouraged,  but  rather  '  the  love-feasts  of  the  primitive  Christians ;  he  no  longer 

tacitly  tolerated.  It  was  under  Vladimir,  the  Goth,  !  dared  to  shed  the  blood  of  criminals,  or  even  the  enemies 
that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  first  penetrated  into  Russia,  j  of  the  country.”— P.  30-2. 

This  conversioii  and  its  effects  are  vigorously  described  j 


by  Segur ;  and*  as  the  passage  is  altogetlier  an  interest,  j  But  Heaven  had  not  destined  that  an  empire,  which 
ing  one,  we  shall  extract  it:  |  comprehends  one-half  of  Europe,  and  a  third  of  Asia 

THE  INTRODUCTION-  OP  CHRISTIANITY  INTO  i  a  ninth  part  of  the  habitable  globe— an  enu 

,  pire  capable  of  supporting  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 

I  lions  of  human  beings — should  remain  forever  lost  in 

“  Vladimir’s  rude  greatness,  and  the  rumours  of  his  |  darkness  and  wretchedness.  A  regenerator  at  length 
great  warlike  exploits,  awakened  the  attention  of  the  arose, — a  man  who  stands  alone  in  history,  who,  trust- 
neighbouring  religions  ;  four  of  them  hastened  to  con-  ing  only  to  his  own  gigantic  mind,  did  more  for  Russia 
tend  for  his  conversion ;  but  Vladimir  rejected  Maho-  in  fifty-two  years,  than  all  his  predecessors  had  been 
metanisra,  because  it  interdicted  wine,  which,  he  said,  able  to  do  since  the  creation  of  tlie  world.  M'e  do  not 
was  indispensable  to  Russians,  and  was  their  de-  talk  of  his  victories  and  successes  over  foreign  powers ; 
light;  Catholicism,  offered  to  him  by  the  Germans,  he  — ^they  are  nothing  in  the  scale,  when  compared  with 
disliked,  because  of  its  Pope,  an  earthly  deity,  which  the  resolutions  he  effected  at  home.  He  was  a  despot, 
appeared  an  unexampled  thing ;  and  Judaism,  because  no  doubt;  but,  to  use  the  powerful  language  of  our 
it  had  no  country,  and  because  he  thought  it  neither  ra-  ,  author,  he  was  so  by  birth,  by  station,  by  necessity, 
tional  to  take  advice  from  wanderers  punished  by  Hea-  j  by  the  ascendency  of  genius,  by  nature,  and  because 
ven,  nor  tempting  to  participate  in  their  punishment.  .  slaves  must  have  a  master ;  yet,  what  seems  utterly  in- 
But,  at  the  same  time,  his  attention  was  fixed  by  the  !  comprehensible,  he  was  a  despot  more  patriotic,  more 
Greek  religion,*  which  his  ancestress,  Olga,  had  followed,  |  constantly  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  na- 
and  which  had  recently  been  preached  to  him  by  a  j  tion,  than  ever  was  any  citizen  of  a  modern,  or  evemef 
philosopher  of  Byzantium.  He  summoned  his  Coun-  j  an  ancient  republic  !”  Such  men  as  Peter  the  Great 
cil,  took  the  opinion  of  his  boyards,  of  the  elders  of  the  j  appear  only  once  during  the  existence  of  a  world  ;  and 
people,  and  deputed  ten  of  them  to  examine  those  reli-  ■  it  requires  no  common  grasp  of  intellect,  for  posterity 
gions  in  distant  lands,  even  in  their  native  temples.  ■  even  to  speak  concerning  them  as  they  deserve.  His 
Hitherto,  notwithstanding  their  Beli-Bog  and  their  life  was  like  the  transit  of  a  comet,  which  bewilders, 
Tcheveric-Bog,  (white  god  and  black  god,)  and  what-  while  it  excites  admiration,  and  which  is  only  the  more 
ever  they  might  have  gathered  from  the  followers  of  j  sublime,  because  it  sets  at  defiance  all  the  ordinary  laws 
Zoroaster  and  of  Odin,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Slavonians  j  of  astronomical  science.  He  stepped  at  once  out  of  the 
had  not  even  dreamt  of  the  existence  and  perpetual  night  of  centuries,  into  the  full  sunshine  of  civilization 
struggle  of  a  good  and  an  evil  principle ;  with  different  and  knowledge; — he  extricated  himself,  by  a  single 
denominations,  these  Pagans  had  a  mythology  similar  movement,  from  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  ihe 
to  all  others— that  is  to  say,  they  had  not  only  deified  sixty  millions  of  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and, 
their  passions,  but  also  their  tastes,  and  the  chief  objects  standing  pre-eminent  on  the  lofty  elevation  he  had  rear- 
of  their  hopes  and  fears.  ed  with  his  own  hands,  he  collected  around  him  the 

The  envoys  of  the  Grand  Prince,  meanwhile,  plain,  chosen  spirits  of  his  people,  and  with  these  he  formed 
downright  men,  went  forth,  and  returned ;  Mahome-  ‘‘  the  nucleus  of  a  nation,  which  thenceforth  never 
tanism  and  Catholicism  they  had  seen  only  in  poor  and  ceased  to  aspire  to  the  light,  to  proceed  in  its  new  and 
barbarous  provinces,  while  they  witnessed  the  Greek  re-  noble  career,  and  to  draw  after  it  all  the  rest  of  his  cm- 
ligion  in  its  magnificent  metropolis,  and  adorned  with  j  pire.”.  It  may  be,  that  in  tearing  himself  from  the 
all  its  pomp  :  they  did  not  hesitate.  Instantly  con-  !  barbarism  of  ages,  some  fragments  of  it  still  adhered  to 
vinced,  Vladimir  marched  to  conquer  priests  and  relics  j  him  ;  but  the  dark  spots  they  left  upon  his  character,  so 
at  Cherson  :  having  done  this,  he,  by  his  threats,  ex-  j  far  from  eclipsing,  served  rather  to  give  an  iiUenser  lus- 
torted  from  the  Greek  empire  a  princess,  whom  he  mar-  [  tre  to  the  glory  he  acquired.  In  his  immense  career, 
ried,  and  became  a  Christian.  Playing  the  tyrant  to  j  every  thing  bore  reference  to  his  one  and  great  idea — the 
Heaven,  as  he  did  to  earth,  his  Pagan  divinities,  those  {  regeneration  of  his  empire.  If  they  are  the  greatest  men 
divinities  which  he  had  formed  entirely  of  gold,  and  fat-  who  are  continually  influenced  by  the  grandeur  and  the 
tened  with  Christian  blood,  he  now  stripped  for  the  sake  !  energy  of  reason  and  passion,  and  whose  lives  exhibit 
of  Christ,  like  disgraced  favourites;  he  went  still  far-  the  fewest  unmeaning  and  fortuitous  actions,  then  Peter 
ther  :  he  ordered  them  to  be  dragged  to  execution  at  the  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all ;  for  his  persevering  and 
j  tails  of  horses ;  they  were  loaded  with  blows  by  his  enthusiastic  desire  to  do  good  to  his  subjects  inspired 
guards,  and  were  thrown  into  the  Dnieper.  '  and  directed  the  most  trivial  occurrences  of  his 

The  Prince,  who  thus  treated  the  gods  of  Russia,  |  ence.  And  what  did  he  not  achieve  for  Russia  ? 
was  not  more  forbearing,  towards  the  men  ;  he  com-  ‘  is  indebted  to  him  for  every  thing.  He  found  her  a 
manded  them  to  become  Christians  on  a  certain  day  and  •  dead,  barren,  and  frozen  continent ; — ^lie  gave  her  three 
hour :  he  commanded,  and  whole  tribes  were  pushed  ;  seas,  an  extensive  commerce,  commodious  harbours,  a 
on  like  flocks,  and  collected  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  to  regular  and  w'ell-disciplincd  army,  a  powerful  navy,  an 
_ _ _  i  admiralty,  a  police  establishment,  a  code  of  laws,  a 

m  v  v  or.,  u  .1.  .  •  u  '  multitude  of  schools  and  colleges,  an  imperial  library, 

•  Tne  Greek  schism  began  in  857,  when  the  patriarch  Photms  •  1  ^  it  _ _ hI*iiorv.  ob- 

exoommunicated  Pope  Nicholas  1.,  because  the  Roman  Church  princely  collections  in  anatomy 

ordered  fasting  on  Saturday,  allowed  milk  food  in  Lent,  cut  off  servatories,  printing-offices,  galleries  ci  pictures  u 

!  statues,— a//  that  gives  life  a  value,  and  refines  and  en- 
to  marry,  and  permitted  them  to  shave  their  beards;  and,  lastly,  .  ,  Iv  •  ® 

maintain^  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  not  only  from  the  Fa-  nobles  tne  species.  ,  1  i  f  ronnt 

ther,  but  also  from  the  Son.  The  other  dififbrences  consisted  in  '  With  such  a  hero,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  tliat  Lo 

administering  the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds;  in  baptism  by  im-  ;  .iop-  immcnselv  in  interest  as  soon  as 

n^iw;  and  in  the  Greek  liturgy  and  the  whole  of  its  service  i  ^  «ses  immensely  in  iiucr 

being  In  the  vulgar  tongue.  Peter  the  Great  enters  scene  ;  wo  only  ngrec,  » 
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I  have  already  said,  that  he  does  not  devote  a  greater  por- 
•  tion  of  it  to  him  exclusively.  It  is  impossible  to  do  jus. 

1  tice  to  a  theme  of  so  much  magnitude  in  two  hundred 
I  pages;  and  though  our  author  has  unquestionably  pro- 
j  duced  a  bold  and  masterly  sketch,  it  is  one  which  stands 
i  very  much  in  need  of  filling  up.  Perhaps  Count  Se-  I 
'  gur’s  chief  fault,  at  least  as  an  historian,  is,  that  he  is  i 
rarely  willing  to  confine  himself  to  a  mere  narrative  of  ; 
1  facts.  He  is  fond  of  indulging  in  reflections  of  his  i 
own,  which  are  often  both  philosophical  and  profound,  | 
!  but  which  ought  to  be  sparingly  introduced  in  works 
i  whose  principal  object  is  to  supply  historical  informa-  | 

■  tion.  The  Count  is  very  apt  to  generalize ;  and  his  I 
!  style,  oddly  enough,  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  compound  ! 

,  of  Gibbon’s  and  Hazlitt’s  ;  in  philosophy,  he  resembles  j 
the  former ;  and  in  sparkling  antithesis,  and  a  wish  to  ; 

;  say  fine  things,  he  is  not  unlike  the  latter.  In  the  short 
j  specimens,  however,  we  shall  give  of  his  work,  we  pre- 
‘  fer  selecting  from  the  less  ambitious  department  of  plain 
I  narrative,  or  at  least  narrative  as  plain  as  he  ever  allows  * 

I  himself  to  write. 

I  At  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  Peter  the  Great  very 
nearly  became  .the  victim  of  a  military  conspiracy ;  and, 
indeed,  his  danger  was  such,  that  nothing  but  his  own 
'  presence  of  mind  could  have  saved  him.  The  following 
j  scene  strikes  us  as  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes 
I  of  the  drama. 

!  THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  STRELITZ.  I 


I  “  Like  all  malcontents,  the  Strelitz  believed  that  dis- 
I  content  w’as  universal.  It  was  this  belief,  which,  in 
j  ]\Ioscow  itself,  and  a  few  days  before  the  departure  of 
I  thtfir  sovereign,  emboldened  Tsikler  and  Sukanim,  two 
!  of  their  leaders,  to  plot  a  nocturnal  conflagration.  They 
j  knew  that  Peter  would  be  the  first  to  hasten  to  it ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  confusion  common  to 
such  accidents,  they  meant  to  murder  him  without  mer¬ 
cy,  and  then  to  massacre  all  the  foreigners  who  had  been 
set  over  them  as  masters. 

Such  was  the  infamous  scheme.  The  hour  which 
j  they  had  fixed  for  its  accomplishment  was  at  hand. 

I  They  had  accomplices,  but  no  impeachers  ;  and,  when 
:  assembled  at  a  banquet,  they  all  sought  in  intoxicating 
j  liquors  the  courage  which  was  required  for  so  dreadful 
I  an  execution.  But,  like  all  intoxications,  this  produced 
various  effects,  according  to  the  difference  of  constitu¬ 
tion  in  those  by  whom  it  was  felt.  Two  of  these  vil¬ 
lains  lost  in  it  their  boldness  ;  they  infected  each  other, 
not  with  just  remorse,  but  with  a  dastardly  fear ;  and, 
escaping  from  one  crime  by  another,  they  left  the  com¬ 
pany  under  a  specious  pretext,  promising  to  their,  ac¬ 
complices  to  return  in  time,  and  hurried  to  the  Tzar  to 
disclose  the  plot. 

At  midnight,  the  blow  was  to  have  been  struck;  and 
Peter  gave  orders  that  exactly  at  eleven,  the  abode  of 
the  conspirators  sliould  be  closely  surrounded.  Shortly 
after,  thinking  that  the  hour  was  come,  he  went  singly 
to  the  haunt  of  these  ruffians  ;  he  entered  boldly,  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  should  find  nothing  but  trembling  crimi¬ 
nals,  already  fettered  by  his  guards.  But  his  impatience 
had  anticipated  tte  time  ;  and  he  found  himself,  single 
and  unarmed,  in  the  midst  of  their  unshackled,  daring, 
tt^ell-armed  band,  at  the  instant  when  they  were  vocife¬ 
rating  the  last  words  of  an  oath  that  they  would  achieve 
hts  destruction.  At  his  unexpected  appearance,  how¬ 
ever,  they  all  arose  in  confusion.  Peter,  on  his  side, 
eoraprehending  the  full  extent  of  his  danger,  exasperated 
ftt  the  supposed  disobedience  of  his  guards,  and  furious 
1  thrown  himself  into  peril,  suppressed,  never¬ 
theless,  the  violence  of  his  emotions.  Having  gone  too 
^®  /ccede,  he  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind  ;  he 
unhesitatingly  advanced  among  this  throng  of  traitors, 
greyed  them  familiarly,  and,  in  a  calm  and  natural  tone, 
that  ‘  as  he  was  passing  by  their  house,  he  saw  a 
^ht  in  it ;  that  supposing  that  they  were  amusing  them- 
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selves,  he  had  entered  in  order  to  share  their  pleasures.’ 
He  then  seated  himself,  and  drank  to  his  assassins,  who, 
standing  up  around  him,  could  not  avoid  putting  the 
glass  about,  and  drinking  his  health.  But  soon  they 
began  to  consult  each  other  by  their  looks,  to  make  nu¬ 
merous  signs,  and  to  grow  more  daring ;  one  of  them 
even  leaned  over  to  Sukanim,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 
‘Brother,  it  is  time  !’  The  latter,  for  what  reason,  is 
unknown,  hesitated,  and  had  scarcely  replied,  ‘  Not  yet,’ 
when  Peter,  who  heard  him,  and  who  also  heard  at  last 
the  footsteps  of  his  guards,  started  from  his  sear,  knock¬ 
ed  him  down  by  a  blow  on  the  face,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  If 
it  is  not  yet  time  for  you,  scoundrel,  it  is  time  for  me  !’ 
This  blow,  and  the  sight  of  the  guards,  threw  the  as- 
sassins  into  consternation ;  they  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  implored  forgiveness.  ‘  Chain  them  !’  replied  the 
terrible  Tzar.  Then,  turning  to  the  officer  of  the  guards, 
he  struck  him,  and  reproached  him  with  his  want  of 
punctuality ;  but  the  latter  showed  him  his  order ;  and 
the  Tzar,  perceiving  his  mistake,  clasped  him  in  his 
arms,  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  proclaimed  his  fide¬ 
lity,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  custody  of  the  traitors. 

“His  vengeance  was  terrible;  the  punishment  was 
more  ferocious  than  the  crime.  First  the  rack  ;  then  the 
successive  mutilation  of  each  member ;  then  death,  when 
not  enough  of  blood  and  life  was  left  to  admit  of  the 
sense  of  suffering.”— .P.  2(Jl-63. 

Without  attempting  to  follow  this  great  monarch 
through  the  magnificent  adventures  of  his  after-life,  we 
content  ourselves  with  subjoining  one  or  two  anecdotes, 
illustrative  of  the  best  part  of  his  character — his  defe¬ 
rence  to  reason  and  good  sense,  even  where  his  own  wishes 
were  most  directly  counteracted. 

ANECDOTES  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

“  The  instance  which  they  most  delight  to  adduce  is, 
the  boldness  of  the  senator  Dolgousky,  in  the  year  of  fa¬ 
mine,  when,  by  an  ukase,  which  was  already  signed,  Pe¬ 
ter  was  about  to  sacrifice  Novgorod  to  Petersburg :  this 
magistrate  had  not  co-operated  in  the  injustice;  he  found 
it  committed.  But  seizing  in  full  senate  the  obnoxious 
ukase,  he,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  suspended  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it,  carried  it  away  with  him,  and  went  to  the 
next  church,  to  receive  the  sacrament,  which  the  priest 
was  then  administering.  The  intelligence  of  this  of¬ 
fence,  which  was  envenomed  by  envy  and  servility,  was 
instantly  speeded  to  the  Tzar;  he  hurried  to  the  senate, 
and  sent  orders  to  Dolgousky  to  appear  there  immediate¬ 
ly.  But  the  latter,  without  turning  his  head,  or  divert¬ 
ing  his  attention  from  heaven  to  earth,  replied,  *  I  hear 
you,’  and  went  on  with  his  prayers.  A  second  and  more 
imperious  message  had  as  little  effect  upon  him,— ‘  I 
give  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  And  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God’s,’  replied  he,  unmoved ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Holy  Sacrament  was  over  that  he 
took  his  way  to  the  Tzar.  As  soon  as  the  monarch  saw 
him,  he  rushed  furiously  at  him,  seized  him,  drew  his 
sword,  and  with  a  threatening  voice,  exclaimed,  ‘  You 
shall  perish  !*  But  Dolgousky  remained  unmoved,  and, 
pointing  to  his  heart,  ‘  Strike !’  said  he,  firmly  ;  ‘  I  do 
not  fear  to  die  in  a  just  cause  !*  On  hearing  these 
words,  the  Prince  dropped  his  hand,  his  voice  softened, 
he  stepped  back,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  ‘  But, 
tell  me,  what  could  have  made  you  so  daring  ?’  ‘  Your¬ 
self,’  replied  the  minister ;  ‘  did  not  you  order  that  the 
truth  should  be  told  you,  with  respect  to  the  interest  of 
your  people  ?’  He  then  explained  ;  and  Peter,  who  was 
convinced  by  what  he  heard,  thanked  him  for  his  cou¬ 
rageous  sincerity,  and  begged  pardon  for  his  violence.” 

“  On  the  occasion  of  the  new  and  extraordinary  la¬ 
bour  which  w’as  imposed  for  the  excavation  of  the  canal 
of  Ladoga,  Dolgousky,  indignant  at  such  an  abuse  of 
power,  dared  to  destroy,  in  the  midst  of  the  senate,  the 
order  which  his  master  had  himself  dictated.  On  wit- 
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nessing  this  unheard-of  action,  the  senators  started  from 
their  seats  in  affright ;  they  removed  to  a  distance  ;  they 
kept  as  far  as  possible  from  this  sacrilegious  being  on 
whom  the  thunder  was  about  to  fall,  for  the  terrible 
Tzar  had  just  entered.  But  Dolgousky  remained  in  his 
place;  and,  unastonished  either  by  his  own  boldness,  or 
the  violence  of  the  Tzar,  he  opposed  to  the  first  burst  of 
wrath  from  his  irritated  master,  the  glory  of  such  a 
noble  reign,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  tarnishing, 
and  the  good  of  his  subjects,  which,  doubtless,  he  did  i 
not,  like  Charles  XII.,  desire  to  obtain  !  Then,  he  | 
stated  the  reasons  of  his  indignation,  while  he,  at  the  | 
same  time,  blamed  its  violence.  It  is  said  that  the  whole 
of  the  senators  were  struck  with  astonishment,  to  see  the 
previous  glances  of  their  formidable  Tzar  lose  their 
fierceness ;  his  features,  which  were  swoln  with  anger, 
become  composed ;  his  Ups,  which  foamed  with  threats, 
acknowledge  his  error,  and  revoke  his  order ;  and  his 
pride,  jealous  as  it  was,  far  from  punishing  the  brutal 
sincerity  of  his  counsellor,  be  satUfied  with  the  regret 
which  he  had  expressed  to  him.” 

An  ivoschick  was  a  man  who  let  out  horses,  which, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  Tzar  was  accus- 
tomed  to  hire  in  the  same  way  as  his  people ;  but  one 
day.  being  made  angry  by  their  slowness,  he  drove  them 
without  mercy,  and  one  of  them  having  died  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  owner  demanded  the  value  of  it.  Peter  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  it ;  the  ivoschick  had  the  boldness  to  resort 
to  the  law.  His  sovereign  agreed  to  abide  by  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  tribunal,  appeared  before  it,  defended  him¬ 
self,  lost  his  cause,  and  submitted  without  a  murmur  to 
the  verdict  which  was  given  against  him.” — P,  366-9. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  remark  that  we  are  very 
far  from  beino:  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
English-  translation  of  this  work  has  been  executed.  The 
style  is  full  of  Gallicisms,  is  frequently  obscure,  and  is 
often  much  more  inflated  than  it  is  in  the  original.  Take 
an  example  or  two: — ^^In  Mikhail  Romanoft^  Russia 
chose  a  name  which  was  lustrous  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  conspicuousness.”  At  the  same  time, 
the  boyhood  of  Peter  was  banished  to  a  village;”  where 
did  Peter  himself  remain  ?  The  original  propemion 
towards  heat  and  light,  which  is  so  natural  to  the  men  of 
the  frozen  shades  of  the  north,  but  which  had  at  first 
been  wrested  aside  by  a  great  accident,  now  insensibly 
resumed  its  empire.”  One  of  them  seized  the  Prince, 
and  raised  his  sword  ;  and  that  head  which  contained  the 
seeds  of  the  Russian  glory  was  on  the  point  of  falling.” 

“  Truth  is  what  is  required  from  history,  and  when  the 
truth  which  she  has  to  record  is  all  Are,  is  it  with  the 
ice  of  a  frozen  unfeelingness  that  its  flames  can  be  made 
obvious  ?”  This  niay  be  fine  writing,  but  it  is  not  good 
English, 


Liber  Scholasticusy  London.  Rivingtons.  1829. 

12mo.  Pp.  500. 

This  work,  of  which  we  have  quoted  only  the  head¬ 
line,  as  its  title-page  is  none  of  the  shortest,  is  a  most 
elaborate  account  of  the  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
Exhibitions  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  by  whom  founded,  and  whether  open  to  natives  i 
of  England  and  Wales,  or  restricted  to  particular  places  | 
and  persons ;  also  of  such  colleges,  public  schools,  en-  j 
dowed  grammar  schools,  chartered  companies  of  the  city 
of  London,  corporate  bodies,  trustees,  &c.,  as  have  Uni¬ 
versity  advantages  attached  to  them,  or  in  their  patron¬ 
age  ;  with  appropriate  indexes  and  references.  The 
compiler,  Mr  Richard  Gilbert,  is  an  eminent  printer  in 
London,  and  is  profoundly  learned  in  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject  of  this  book.  We  can  assure  such 
of  our  leaders  as  are  curious  in  these  matters,  and  who 
wish  to  form  a  proper  opinion  of  the  difference  between 


England  and  Scotland  respecting  those  foundations  See  ■ 
connected  with  the  Universities,  that  a  perusal  of  Mr  • 
Gilbert’s  indefatigable  work  will  amply  gratify  them  I 
We  hope  that  some  industrious  and  able  person  in  this  ' 
country  will  take  a  hint  from  it,  and  present  us  on  this  ' 
side  of  the  Tweed  with  a  Liber  Scholasttcus  of  our  own  I 
less  wealthy  country  ;  its  church,  its  lectureships,  hos¬ 
pitals  or  foundations,  universities,  bursaries,  or  exhi. 
bitions ;  and  by  whom  they  can  be  enjoyed.  Such  a 
publication  is  very  much  wanted,  notwithstanding  all  ’ 
that  has  been  said  and  written  on  Scotland  ;  and  who.  i 
ever  comes  forward  to  supply  the  deficiency,  shall  have  • 
our  hearty  support.  | 


The  History  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte^  xvith  Engra^ 
vings  on  steel  and  wood.  '  Two  volumes,  Vol,  /. 
Being  the  first  volume  of  the  Family  Library, 
London.  John  Murray.  1829. 


We  have  heard  that  this  Life  of  Napoleon  is  from 
the  graphic  pen  of  the  author  of  The  Subaltern.” 
Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  bids  fair  to  do  the 
writer  much  credit.  It  is  temperately  and  judiciously 
composed,  and  will  supply  wliat  has  hitherto  been  a 
desideratum  in  this  country, — a  distinct  digest,  within 
a  moderate  compass,  of  all  the  principal  events  which 
distinguished  the  career  of  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
man  of  modern  times.  We  observe  the  author  has 
adopted  the  same  spelling  of  the  word  Buonaparte  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  This  is  a  pity,  because  it  is  incorrect; 
and  is  rather  severely  animadverted  on  by  Louis  Rowa- 
parte^  in  his  late  Reply  to  Sir  Walter.  We  could  have 
also  wished  that  more  frequent  references  and  authorities 
had  been  given.  The  publisher’s  part  of  the  work  has 
been  very  tastefully  and  liberally  executed.  The  fronds- 
piece,  which  is  an  engraving  on  steel  by  Finden,  from 
David’s  celebrated  picture  of  Bonaparte  crossing  the  Alps, 
is  itself  almost  worth  the  price  of  the  volume.  We  can¬ 
not  say  so  much  for  the  engraving  of  Josephine ;  but  the 
passing  of  the  Bridge  of  Areola,  the  Battle  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mids,  and  the  Death  of  D’Enghien,  are  exceedingly  good. 
The  paper  and  typography  are  unexceptionable ;  and  a 
family  library  of  such  volumes  would  be  all  that  a  family 
could  desire.  The  price  of  each  is  five  shillings. 
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The  Portraiture  of  a  Christian  Gentleman,  By  a 

Barrister.  London.  J.  A.  Hessey.  1829.  Fp.  231. 
12mo. 

This  work  is  so  tastefully  got  up,  that  its  external 
appearance  would  almost  entice  one  to  peruse  it.  Its 
author,  Mr  Roberts,  who,  from  his  profession,  is  one 
of  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  law,”  has  drawn  so 
very  strict  and  minute  a  portraiture  of  a  Christinn 
gentleman,  that  he  who  could  act  up  to  it,  would 
have  no  inconsiderable  pretensions  to  the  state  of  abso¬ 
lute  perfection.  He  is  evidently,  however,  a  well-mean¬ 
ing  person  ;  and  though  his  work  is  not  original,  great 
use  having  been  made  of  some  old  and  now  almost-tor- 
gotten  Portraictures*^  on  the  same  subject,  we  feel 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  our  readers.  It  con¬ 
tains,  among  other  illustrations,  some  excellent  remarks 
on  family  devotion,  unscriptural  religion,  and  on  the 
politics,  literature,  family  government,  exterior  inter¬ 
course,  familiar  talk,  worldly  dealings,  and  education  o^ 
the  Christian  gentleman.  The  chapters  on  the  ‘‘ 
of  High  Example”  are  well  written  ;  and  we  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  spirited,  though  severe,  portraitures  o 
.John  Wilkes,  the  author  of  Junius,  and  John  Horne 
Tooke.  The  characters  of  George  II.,  Lord 
broke,  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Gilbert  ’ 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  Edmund  Burke,  Mr  Pitt,  . 
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Perceval,  and  our  late  venerable  sovereign,  George  III., 
are  also  brought  under  our  especial  notice.  The  re¬ 
marks,  too,  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christian  gentleman, 
are  excellent.  We  greatly  doubt,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  whether  it  be  possible  for  any  individual  to  ap. 
proach  the  model  of  the  Christian  gentleman  which  our 
author  has  proposed  ;  nevertheless,  we  ought  not  to  for¬ 
get  the  advice  of  Quintilian,  always  to  be  making 
advances  towards  that  which  is  best ;  for,  even  although 
we  be  not  altogether  successful,  we  shall  at  least  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  far  behind  us.” 


The  Fall  of  Nineveh^  a  Form.  By  Edwin  Atherstone. 

The  first  Six  Books.  London.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and 

Joy.  1828.* 

The  sublime  subject  of  the  Fall  of  Nineveh,” 
made  lately  a  double  attack  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the 
Metropolis,  namely,  in  a  Painting  and  in  a  Poem.  In 
the  former,  Mr  Martin,  the  truly  original  artist  of  Bel¬ 
shazzar’s  Feast,  of  Joshua  arresting  the  Sun,  and  of  the 
Deluge,  (at  present  in  Edinburgh,  and,  probably,  the 
least  worthy  of  his  productions,)  has  outdone  himself  by 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  nay,  it  is  very  generally  al¬ 
lowed,  the  most  powerful  picture  which  has  yet  come 
from  a  British  pencil.  I\Ir  Martin  seizes  the  eventful 
moment  of  the  storming  rush  of  a  million  of  victors  in¬ 
to  the  devoted  Nineveh,  while,  in  the  foreground,  the 
sensual  but  determined  Sardanapalus,  surrounded  by  his 
women,  is  hurrying  to  the  pile  of  all  his  wealth,  devo¬ 
ted  to  the  ready  torch  in  the  hands  of  his  slaves.  The 
queen  is  led  captive  by  her  maids,  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  ‘‘  plaining  with  the  voice  of  doves,  and  tabour- 
ing  on  their  breasts.”  The  councillors  are  upbraiding, 
—the  slaves  are  drunken, — the  walls  are  crumbling, — 
and  the  myriad  Ninevites  are  falling  and  flying  before 
the  countless  foot,  horse,  chariots,  and  elephants,  of  the 
triumphant  Medes,  and  Chaldeans,  and  Arabians,  and 
Bactrians,  leagued  for  the  deliverance  of  Asia  from  the 
most  insolent  and  capricious  thraldom  that  ever  mocked 
the  nations.  It  is  midnight,  but  the  artist  reveals  the 
amazing  spectacle,  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  in 
one  moment  declares  an  unequalled  sum  of  the  sublime 
and  the  gorgeous— an  almost  inconceivable  multitude  of 
human  beings — a  splendour  of  regal  circumstance— a 
galaxy  of  female  beauty,  in  all  the  variety  of  devoted¬ 
ness,  terror,  and  despair,  surrounding  one  of  the  finest 
personifications  of  monarchy  which  can  be  conceived — 
the  whole  in  the  richest  hues  of  colouring  that,  perhaps, 
have  yet  been  realized  on  canvass. 

Now,  we  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  quality  of 
the  Poem,  than  by  saying  that  it  is  as  like  the  Painting 
as  its  separate  line  of  art  will  permit.  As  an  epic  poem 
of  great  length,  it  is,  no  doubt,  an  extended  history,  of 
which  the  painting  is  the  final  catastrophe.  The  poem 
would  furnish  forth  many  paintings,  but  they  must  all 
he  of  the  pitch  of  Martin’s,  to  be  worthy  of  it.  And  it 
will  contribute  a  new  idea,  as  well  as  a  new  feeling,  to  our 
readers,  to  be  told  that  the  poet  and  the  painter  are  in¬ 
timate  friends  ;  communicating  reciprocally  an  increase 
of  ardour,  and  an  improvement  of  taste,  in  their  kindred 
though  different  treatment  of  their  common  theme ;  and 
I  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  the  gallery  of  Mr 
;  Martin  last  spring,  he  found  Mr  Atherstone  denizened 
j  therein,  cheering  on  the  painter,  who,  with  every  touch, 
yet  more  animating  the  poet. 

The  Poem  is  a  bold  attempt  for  a  gay  and  flowery 
— a  regular  epic  of  twenty-four  books,  the  number 

*  "^hi*  Poem  has  been  lon^fcr  before  the  public  than  the  works 
5  reviewed  in  the  Literary  Journal ;  but  it  is  not  yetsuf- 

“c^Uy  known  in  Scoiland,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  directing 
®  attention  of  our  readers  to  it.— £c/.  Lit,  Jour, 


of  the  Iliad.  Of  these  the  volume  before  us  contains 
the  first  six,  and  we  are  informed  that  six  will  aprear 
annually  till  the  whole  is  completed.  We  can  do  little 
more  than  call  attention  to  the  Poem,  by  a  very  brief 
description,  and  a  few  extracts. 

As  an  epic,  it  enters  into  the  historical  detail, — much 
of  it  fictitious,  no  doubt,  but  by  no  means  bound  by  the 
unities  to  which  a  picture  necessarily,  and  a  drama  pro¬ 
perly,  are  limited.  Byron,  in  his  tragedy  of  Sardana¬ 
palus,  finishes  the  war  in  a  day.  In  a  note  prefixed,  he 
says,  “  In  this  tragedy,  it  has  been  my  intention  lo  fol¬ 
low  the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus  ;  reducing  it,  how¬ 
ever,  to  such  dramatic  regularity  as  I  best  could,  and 
trying  to  approach  the  unities,  f,  therefore,  suppose 
the  rebellion  to  explode  and  succeed  in  one  day,  by  a 
sudden  conspiracy,  instead  of  the  long  war  of  the  his¬ 
tory.”  The  tragedy,  therefore,  has  left  subject  enough 
for  the  Epopee,  and  subject,  which  almost  precludes 
general  comparison,  even  when  the  latter  shall  be  finish¬ 
ed.  The  theme  is  the  revolt  of  the  subject  nations  of 
Asia  against  the  widely  domineering  Nineveh;  and, 
after  many  defeats  by  the  heroic,  though  sensual  Sarda¬ 
napalus,  their  final  triumph.  With  all  our  notions  of 
Ninevite  splendour,  and  our  associations  of  an  antiquity 
all  but  antediluvian,  with  a  sort  of  venerative  assimila¬ 
tion  of  Assyrian  with  Scripture  history,  there  can 
scarcely,  we  think,  be  a  doubt,  that  if  the  lofty  theme 
was  to  be  sung  to  the  solemn  harp  ”  at  all,  it  could 
be  only  in  the  highest  heroic  and  epic  mode.  For  its 
effects  on  the  feelings  to  which  it  is  addressed,  poetry 
depends  more  on  its  subject  than  on  its  form  ;  and, 
much  as  the  epic  has  gone  by,  it  is  assuredly  not  be¬ 
yond  human  genius  to  revive  it  as  fresh  and  colossal  as 
ever.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  interest  with  which 
we  perused  these  six  buoks,  this  poet’s  bids  fair  to  be  a 
successful  trial. 

He  invokes  the  Spirit  of  Poetry  in  a  style  of  mingled 
veneration  and  self-distrust,  which  recalls  the  humble 
manner  in  which  Milton  sometimes  alludes  to  himself. 
After  announcing  his  subject,  he  proceeds  thus  : 

Theme  antiquated,  haply,  deem’d,  and  dull ; 

Unseasori’d  in  this  gay  and  flowery  age  ; 

Or  else  presumptuous  yet,  well  understood. 

Not  flat,  nor  profitless ;  nor  without  fear 
By  me  approach’d  ;  nor  with  o’erweening  pride 
In  silence  ponder’d,  and  in  solitude. 

From  busy  cities  far,  and  throng  of  men  ; 

By  enemies  untroubled, — and  by  friends. 

Save  few,  uncheer’d  :  yet  not  with  labour  cold 
Pursued,  and  mind  depress’d,  nor  vainly  quite, 

So  thou,  Great  Spirit,  whatsoe’er  thy  name, 

Muse,  Inspiration,  or  Divinity, 

Who  the  blind  bard  of  Ilium  did  support. 

And  him,  yet  favour’d  more,  that  Paradise, 

Chaos,  and  Heaven,  and  Hell,  in  vei'se  sublime 
Sang  to  the  solemn  haiq),— so  sometimes  thou 
Wilt  not  disdain  even  me  to  cheer  and  aid  1 
Yet  how  should  I  invoke  thee? — how  presume 
To  gaze  upon  the  glory  of  thy  brow  ? 

Even  they,  perchance,  the  strong,  the  eagle-eyed, 
Beholding  thee  grow  dark, — how  then  might  I 
Upon  thy  splendours  hope  to  look,  and  live  ?” 

The  annunciation  of  the  granted  inspiration  bursts 
like  ‘‘  there  was  light,”  in  the  oratorio. 

The  vision  comes  upon  me  ! — To  my  soul 
The  days  of  old  return  ; — I  breathe  the  air 
Of  the  young  world  ; — I  see  her  giant  sons. 

Like  to  a  gorgeous  pageant  in  the  sky 
Of  summer’s  evening,  cloud  on  fiery  cloud 
j  Thronging  unheai»’d, — before  me  rise  the  walls 
Of  the  Titanic  city, — brazen  gaH^s,— 

Towers,— temples, — palaces  enormous  piled,— 

Imperial  Nineveh,  the  earthly  queen  ! 

In  all  her  golden  pomp  I  see  her  now, — 

Her  swarming  streets— her  splendid  festivals,— 
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!  Her  sprightly  damsels  to  the  timbrel’s  sound 
Airily  bounding,  and  their  anklets  chime,— 

Her  lusty  sons,  like  summer-morning  gay,— 

Her  warriors  stern— her  rich-robed  rulers  grave  ; 

I  see  her  halls  sun-bright  at  midnight  shine— 

I  hear  the  music  of  her  banquetings,— 

I  hear  the  laugh,  the  whisper,  and  the  sigh, 

A  sound  of  stately  treading  toward  me  comes— 

A  silken  wrafting  on  the  cedar  floor ; 

As  from  Arabia’s  flowering  groves,  an  air 
Delicious  breathes  around.  Tall,  lofty  brow’d,— 

Pale,  and  majestically  beautiful  ,— 

In  vesture  gorgeous  as  the  clouds  of  mom,— 

With  slow,  proud  step,  her  glorious  dames  sweep  by. 
Again  I  look,— and  lo  !  around  the  walls 
Unnumber’d  hosts  in  flaming  panoply,— 

Chai*iot8  like  fire,  and  thunder-bearing  steeds ! 

1  hear  the  shouts  of  battle ;  like  the  waves 
Of  a  tumultuous  sea,  they  roll  and  rush  ! 

In  flame  and  smoke  the  imperial  city  sinks ! 

Her  walls  are  gone,— her  palaces  are  dust  !— 

The  desert  is  around  her,  and  within,— 

Like  shadows  have  the  mighty  pass’d  away ! 

This  fine  passage  is  soon  followed  by  another,  itself 
ohe  of  many,  which  gives  as  graphic  and  as  radiant  a 
description  of  Ninevite  luxury  as  Moore  himself  could 
have  achieved : 

But  joyous  is  the  stirring  city  now : 

The  moon  is  clear,- the  stars  are  coming  forth, 

The  evening  breeze  fans  pleasantly.  Retired 
Within  his  gorgeous  hall,  AssjTia’s  king 
Sits  at  the  banquet,  and  in  love  and  wine 
Revels  delighted.  On  the  gilded  roof 
A  thousand  golden  lamps  their  lustre  fling, 

And  on  the  marble  walls,  and  on  the  throne 
Gem-boss’d,  that  high  on  jasper  steps  upraised 
Like  to  one  solid  diamond  quivering  stands. 
Sun-splendours  flashing  round.  In  woman’s  garb 
The  sensual  king  is  clad,  and  with  him  sit 
A  crowd  of  beauteous  concubines.  They  sing. 

And  roll  the  wanton  eye,  and  laugh  and  sigh. 

And  feed  his  ear  with  honey’d  flatteries. 

And  laud  him  as  a  God.  All  rai’est  flowers, 
Bright-hued  and  fragrant,  in  the  brilliant  light 
Bloom  as  in  sunshine :  like  a  mountain  stream 
Amid  the  silence  of  the  dewy  eve 
Heard  by  the  lonely  traveller  through  the  vale. 

With  dream-like  murmuring  meliKlious, 

In  diamond  showers  a  crystS  fountain  falls. 

All  fruits  delicious,  and  of  every  clime. 

Beauteous  to  sight  and  odoriferous. 

Invite  the  taste;  and  wines  of  sunny  light, 

Rose-hued  or  golden,  for  the  feasting  Gods 
I  Fit  nectar  :  sylph-like  girls  and  blooming  bo\’8, 

I  Flower-crown’d,  and  in  apparel  bright  as  spring, 

I  Attend  upon  their  bidding :  at  the  sign, 

I  From  bands  unseen,  voluptuous  music  breathes. 

Harp,  dulcimer,  and,  sweetest  far  of  all. 

Woman ’a  mellifluous  voice.  What  pamper’d  sense, 

,  Of  luxury  most  rare  and  rich,  can  ask, 

Or  thought  conceive,  is  there. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  scene,  to  which  we 
can  only  refer,  where  Sardanapalus  reviews  the  vast  tri¬ 
butary  hosts,  with  their  kings  at  their  head,  which  it  is 
his  caprice  to  encamp  on  the  plain  around  the  city,  and 
harass  with  marching  and  manoeuvring.  He  waves  his 
purple  standard,  gemmed  with  stars,”  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain  tomb  of  Ninus,  and  his  name  is 
shouted  by  millions  around  and  within  the  city,  while 
the  soaring  eagle  is  startled,  and  the  distant  lion  roars 
in  his  dep. 

But  the  monarch  is  called  to  war.  These  tributary 
armies  conspire  and  defy  him.  Belesis  the  Babylonian 
priest,  and  Arbaces  the  Median  king,  gain  the  others,— 
hold  a  council-  in  the  night, — and  Arbaces,  another 
Achillea,  is  named  chief  of  the  confederates.  The  coun¬ 


cil  is  Homeric,  and  so  is  the  amazingly  spirited  plant- 
ing  of  the  rebel  standard.  Arbaces  speaks _ 

“  Your  arms  are  on  your  limbs— your  hearts  are  strong— 
Your  cause  is  holy— God  is  on  our  sid»— 

How  can  you  doubt?  Up  with  your  banner,— up  ! 
Wait  not  the  fifth  pale  morn  ;— w’ait  not  an  houi* ! 

This  instant  let  me  plant  before  the  tent 
The  glorious  standard  !  Oh  to  see  it  Avavc 
Beneath  the  myriad  dazzling  eyes  of  heaven, 

Will  nerve  your  arms,  and  lift  your  spirits  up, 

To  laugh  at  dangers,  and  make  court  to  death  ! 

Have  I  your  voices?  Shall  I  plant  the  flag  ? 

Heaven  bids  you  onward  now  :  Oh  weaver  not !” 


Thus  he  ;  and  toward  the  folding  gonfalon 
Eagerly  pointing,  two  swift  strides  advanced ; 

Then  stood,  and  round  the  assembly  shot  his  eye. 
Bright  as  a  meteor,  waiting  their  approof. 

A  noble  glow  was  on  his  youthful  brow  : 

His  form  heroic  with  unearthly  strength 
Seem’d  to  expand  ;  his  voice  was  like  the  call 
Of  trumpets  to  the  battle ;  in  their  heaits, 

All  said,  “  Behold  our  leader  !” 

As  a  torch 

To  the  cold,  silent,  moveless  pile  applied, 

With  its  small  flame  the  dead  and  heavy  mass 
To  instant  light,  and  fire,  and  motion  turns,— 
Dazzling  the  eye,  and  roaring  in  the  ear,— 

So  at  his  burning  words,  the  sleeping  fire 

In  the  still  bosoms  of  the  generous  chiefs 

Burst  to  an  instant  flame.  “  Up  !  up  !”  they  cried— 

“  Lift  up  the  banner  !— We  will  trust  in  Heaven  !” 


As  on  his  prey  the  hungry  lion  springs, 

So  on  the  flag  Arbaces.  Hurrying  then 
Without  the  tent,  the  ensign  in  his  hand. 

And  the  applauding  captains  crowding  round, 
Into  the  earth  with  giant  strength  be  drove 
Deep  down  the  quivering  banner  staff,  steel-shod, 
Tall  as  a  mast.  Loud  rustling  in  the  wind. 

The  monstrous  pennon  shook  its  silken  folds,— 
Waving  defiance,— beckoning  to  the  field. 


But  we  can  afford  a  mere  glimpse  of  this  spirit-stir¬ 
ring  poem.  The  attempts  by  the  Ninevite  chiefs  to  in¬ 
duce  the  rebels,  as  they  call  them,  to  repent  of  their 
rashness,  before  the  king  of  kings  shall  even  know  of 
the  mad  revolt, — the  heroic  courtesy  yet  firmness  of 
Arbaces,— the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  Sarda¬ 
napalus, — his  contempt  and  rage,— the  rush  of  his  vast 
armies,  anticipating  his  wish, — the  attack  already  made 
on  the  advancing  confederates  by  the  Jerimotlis,  the 
Zimris,  and  the  Sennacheribs,  his  generals, — his  own 
gallant  passage  of  the  gates  in  his  chariot,  flaming  with 
diamonds,  into  the  middle  of  his  shouting  hosts,— the 
inimitable  battle,  which,  although  long,  is  not  tedious, — 
his  wound  from  the  hand  of  Arbaces,  and  return  to  the 
city,— the  flight  of  his  armies,  and  the  pursuit  by  the 
exulting  rebellion, — the  devoted  attempt  of  his  neglect¬ 
ed  queen  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  rush  out  in  his  cha¬ 
riot  to  reanimate  the  troops,— his  own  sudden  revival 
and  reappearance  in  the  plain,  with  the  astonishing  ef¬ 
fect  of  that  heroic  act  in  turning  the  battle,  and,  for  the 
day,  driving  back  the  enemy  to  their  tents, — form  a 
chain  of  events  and  a  climax  of  grandeur  which  certain¬ 


ly  no  living  poet  has  surpassed. 

The  characters  of  this  drama  are  well  suited  to  the 
subject,  and  are  one  and  all  powerfully  and  discrinn- 
nately  individualized.  As  character  in  nature  does  not 
change,  a  character  once  fairly  introduced  into  fiction 
must  be  found  the  same  in  its  essentials  whenever  it  re¬ 
appears.  Shakspeare  never  forgets  this.  The  Sardana¬ 
palus  of  Mr  Atherstone’s  first  six  books,  therefore,  inust 
be  his  Sardanapalus  throughout ;  and  we  are  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  character  now  as  well  as 
we  shall  ever  be.  Here  we  may  allude  to  Lord  Byron. 

Sardanapalus*  history  is  not  the  history  of  ^ 
effeminate,  weak,  and  cowardly  prince.  According  to 
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the  ancient  historians,  he  maintained  a  long  and  despe¬ 
rate  struggle  with  the  confederates,  for  his  supremacy  ; 
so  that  his  luxurious  degradation  certainly  was  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  that  degree  of  moral  elevation,  however 
short  of  a  higher  standard  it  may  be,  called  the  heroic. 
Indeed,  the  way  and  manner  of  his  self-destruction  had 
in  it  a  high  degree  of  barbarous  grandeur.  Both  the 
dramatist  and  the  epic  poet,  accordingly,  have  enlisted 
our  interest  for  the  warrior,  while  they  have  carefully 
avoided  any  thing  in  him  like  manifestations  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  bad  taste  even  as  the  sensualist.  His  style  in 
botli  poems  is  regal  whenever  he  opens  his  Ups,  and  all 
his  conceptions  are  magnificent.  Nay,  Byron  even  re¬ 
presents  him  as  unsuspecting,  forgiving,  and  generous ; 
dismissing  rebels  when  they  are  in  his  power,  and  dis¬ 
liking  the  discomposing  trouble  as  much  as  the  vulgar 
cruelty  of  putting  them  to  death.  Mr  Atherstone  says 
in  his  preface:  The  character  of  Sardanapalus,  as 

given  by  most  historians,  is  utterly  worthless  ;  not  unfit 
for  the  hero  of  an  epic  poem  only,  but  even  for  the 
monster  of  the  most  prosing  fable.  His  recorded  actions^ 
however,  are  inconsistent  with  the  disposition  and  the 
qualities  attributed  to  him.  We  see  no  creature  half 
lion  and  half  goat.  He  may  have  been  effeminate,  ti¬ 
mid,  slothful, — but  could  not  also  have  been  bold,  de¬ 
cisive,  active,  and  warlike.  He  may  have  indulged  to 
excess  in  sensuality,— but  could  not  have  been  the  dri¬ 
velling,  disgusting,  idiotic  sensualist :  he  may  have 
painted  his  cheeks,  and  attired  himself  as  a  woman, — 
but  must  have  had  within  him  the  energies  of  a  man. 
The  Samson  slept  in  the  arms  of  Dalilah,— but  his 
locks  were  not  shorn.  From  the  pleasures  of  wine  and 
love,  music  and  feasting,  he  arose  to  lead  armies  to 
battle; — with  desperate  valour  fought  at  their  head, — 
three  times  triumphed,— returned  to  the  banquet,— to 
love  and  wine  :  he  was  surprised— hideously  routed, — 
still  to  the  uttermost  resisted,— and,  when  at  last  totally 
vanquished,  boldly  and  deliberately  put  himself  to 
death.  In  the  deep  obscurity  of  his  history,  these  al¬ 
leged  facts  decide  the  opinion  that  I  form  of  him.  The 
Sardanapalus  that  I  have  chosen  to  exhibit,  is  a  charac¬ 
ter  not  unsupported  by  parts  of  the  incongruous  ele¬ 
ments  left  by  the  historians,  and  may  therefore  be  not 
violently  objected  to  by  even  severe  sticklers  for  historic 
accuracy :  he  is  of  a  class  with  which  we  may  unblamed 
be  allowed  to  sympathise — a  man  of  good  and  evil 
mingled :  one  that,  in  other  circumstances,  and  under 
wiser  tuition,  might  have  been  great  and  virtuous, — 
whose  ungovernable  fury  might  have  been  a  generous 
enthusiasm,— whose  all-devouring  sensuality  might  have 
been  ardent,  devoted  love, — whose  unrelenting  tyranny 
over  others  might  have  been  stern  self-control,— whose 
Implacable  resentment  against  rebellion  might  have  been 
heroic  resistance  against  oppression.  He  has  within 
bim  a  fire  that,  wisely  tended,  might  have  given  warmth, 
and  splendour,  and  enjoyment;  but  which,  uncontroll¬ 
ed,  becomes  a  conflagration  that  consumes  him.  Such 
IS  the  character  that  I  have  attempted  to  delineate.” 

Passion  is  highly  wrought  in  all  the  characters,  but 
never  overstrained  ;  and  eloquence,  its  godlike  offspring, 
flows  naturally  from  its  source ;— while  softer  feelings 
of  softer  bosoms  mingle  with  the  cry  of  war  and  the  blast 
of  the  trumpet,  and  deepen  our  interest  to  think  that  i 
there  were  human  hearts  in  the  devoted  Nineveh,  and 
the  meltings  of  sympathy  in  the  steel-clad  breast  of 
many  a  warrior  on  the  blood-stained  plain.  i 

But  we  must  have  done ;  not  forgetting  that  we  have 
been  criticising  an  unfinished  poem,  which,  like  an  un¬ 
finished  building,  is  not  a  fair  test  of  the  constructor’s 
genius.  We  can,  at  least,  safely  encourage  Mr  Ather¬ 
stone  to  proceed,  and  we  shall  be  happy  soon  to  meet 
him  again.  IMr  Atherstone  had  previously  made  i 
bim^lf  known  to  the  public  by  two  poems  of  much 
^ginal  force  and  beauty, — “  A  ^lidsummer  Day’s  * 
Bream,”  and  The  Last  Days  of  Herculaneum.”  | 


The  Jurist;  or  Quarterly  Journal  oj  Jurisprudence 
and  Legislation*  iVo.  F.  1829.  London.  Bald¬ 
win,  Cradock,  and  Joy.  ! 

This  Jounial,  the  publication  of  which  has  hitherto  | 
been  rather  irregular,  has,  we  are  informed,  lately  pass¬ 
ed  under  new  management,  and  promises  to  be  more 
punctual  in  future.  The  title  is  rather  an  ambitious 
one  for  a  quarterly  hrochure^  contiining,  on  an  average, 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pages.  The 
talent  displayed  in  the  work  is,  with  occasional  excep¬ 
tions,  scarcely  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  fierce  and  | 
uncompromising  advocate  of  the  legal  principles  of  Mr  I 
Bentham,  and  not  always  over-nice  in  the  means  it 
adopts  to  bolster  up  its  own  cause.  The  present  num¬ 
ber  contains — 1st.  An  article,  purporting  to  be  a  review 
of  a  work  of  the  celebrated  Savigny,  but  which  is,  in 
reality,  an  attack  on  another  author ; — 2d.  An  article  on 
the  administration  of  Justice  in  the  East  Indies,  cha- 
racterised  by  that  reckless  spirit  of  the  sect  which  seeks 
to  remodel  all  institutions  on  the  most  scanty  know- 
ledge  of  their  real  nature; — 3d.  A  review  of  Cooper’s 
Letters  on  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  looks  very  like 
a  retractation  of  opinions  formerly  advanced  ; — 4th.  An 
able  article  on  Fees  in  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction  in 
Scotland,”  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  professional 
men  ; — 5th.  A  clever,  though  somewhat  speculative  ar¬ 
ticle,  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis ; — 7th.  Dr  Red- 
die’s  observations  on  Mr  Humphreys’s  Reply,”  which  | 
are  calm  and  dignified ;— And  lastly,  A  brief  abstract  j 
of  statutes  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
which  we  recommend  to  all  our  fair  friends  as  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  amusing  companion  for  the  tea-table. 


Life  of  John  Wichliffe.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mur¬ 
ray,  F.  A.  S.  E.  18mo.  Edinburgh.  John  Boyd. 

1829. 

It  is  with  pleasure  wc  recommend  this  little  work  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  containing  a  very  ample 
and  concise  account  of  the  famous  English  Reformer. 
Its  author,  Mr  IMurray,  has  laid  before  us,  in  a  popular 
manner,  the  history  of  a  man,  whom  all  parties  are 
called  upon  to  reverence,  as  one  of  the  great  champions 
for  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  his  book  may  be 
read  with  advantage,  even  after  the  perusal  of  the  more 
elaborate  and  elegant  Life  of  the  same  Reformer,  by  Mr 
Fraser  Tytler,  published  at  Edinburgh,  182G. '  Mr 
Murray  jgives  his  reader  a  very  graphic  account  of 
WicklifFe’s  birth,  parentage,  the  nature  of  his  educa¬ 
tion,  his  first  appearance  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
&c. ;  with  a  detail  of  the  religious  state  of  England  at 
that  period,  and  Wickliffe’s  proceedings,  after  he  brought 
himself  under  the  cognizance  of  die  Church  of  Rome. 
We  trust  that  this  little  volume  will  be  extensively  cir¬ 
culated,  among  those  who  are  precluded  from  procuring 
larger  and  more  expensive  works,  connected  with  the  I 
history  of  the  English  Proto-Reformer. 


The  Lazes  of  Harmonious  Colouring  adapted  to  House 

Painting  and  other  Interior  Decorations.  By  D.  R. 

Hay,  House  Painter,  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition. 

Edinburgh.  Daniel  Lizars.  1829. 

This  is  an  ingenious  and  highly  useful  little  work. 
House-painting  is  certainly  a  very  inferior  department 
of  the  art ;  but  it  is  one  in  which  oflTences  against  good 
taste  of  the  most  glaring  and  disagreeable  kind  are  every 
day  committed.  Mr  Hay,  in  laying  down  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  fellow. artists  a  few  simple  scientific  princi¬ 
ples,  by  which  they  may  in  future  be  guided  in  their 
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arrangement  of  colours,  achieves  an  object  for  which  he 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  those  who  live  in  the  costly 
and  luxurious  mansions  of  the  land.  The  great  ad¬ 
ditional  beauty,”  he  observes  in  his  introduction,  ‘‘  which 
the  harmonious  combination  of  tints  has  given  to  the 
most  splendid  works  of  art,  and  the  certainty  that  these 
combinations  were  pointed  out  by  the  laws  of  optics,  in¬ 
duced  me  to  attempt  their  application  to  the  humble  yet 
useful  art  which  I  profess ;  and  I  have  adapted  them 
to  house-painting,  and  other  decorations,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  applied  in  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  artists  in  all  ages.”  We  are 
glad  that  Mr  Hay*s  book  has  gone  to  a  second  edition, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  ability  and  excellent  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  profession  which  it  displays  will  meet  with 
the  reward  to  which  they  are  well  entitled. 


Life  and  Opinions  of  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan* 

By  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  Robert  Wishart,  the 

Regent  Moray,”  &c.  Edinburgh.  John  Lothian. 
1829. 

Though  an  unostentatious,  this  is  a  very  excellent 
little  work,  and  is  evidently  the  production  of  one  well 
versed  in  the  history  and  literature  of  his  country.  We 
are  pleased  with  the  discrimination  and  sound  sense  dis¬ 
played  in  the  manner  in  which  the  author  treats  various 
parts  of  Buchanan’s  character ;  and  did  other  matters 
not  press  upon  our  attention,  we  should  willingly  have 
made  some  illustrative  extracts.  A  just  tribute  is  paid 
to  the  excellence  of  the  more  elaborate  Memoirs  of 
Buchanan  by  Dr  Irving ;  but  our  author  differs  from 
that  gentleman  in  his  opinion  of  Buchanan’s  honesty, 
and,  on  what  we  have  always  been  disposed  to  consider 
the  very  soundest  grounds,  is  by  no  means  disposed  to 
acquit  him  of  moral  and  literary  delinquency  in  his  con¬ 
duct  towards  Queen  Mary,  whom  he  flattered  and  wor¬ 
shipped  so  long  as  his  patron  Murray  retained  her  fa¬ 
vour,  and  whom  he  reviled  and  calumniated  as  soon  as 
the.  Regent  saw  proper  to  raise  himself  on  her  downfall. 
Buchanan  was  a  profound  scholar  and  a  very  able  man  ; 
but  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  steady  principles  either 
in  church  or  state.  This  distinction  is  conscientiously 
pointed  out  in  the  work  before  us,  which  is  another  rea¬ 
son  why  we  willingly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


MORAL  &  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS. 

No.  4. 

THE  TROUBADOURS. 

•*  Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque 
Carminibus  venit.”  Hor. 

The  southern  parts  of  France  were,  in  ancient  days, 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Provence. 
Its  inhabitants,  who  were  almost  entirely  descendants 
of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  colonists,  never  forgot  the 
glorious  fame  of  the  country  of  their  ancestors,  and  en¬ 
deavoured,  by  their  attention  to  literature,  to  show  that, 
while  the  other  nations  were  sunk  in  ignorance,  they  I 
were  still  worthy  the  name  of  Romans.  In  truth,  con-  ! 
trasted  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  those  dark  times,  j 
Provence  appears  like  a  green  sunny  island  in  the  midst  | 
of  a  stormy  ocean. 

In  a  country  like  Provence,  where,  in  summer,  scarce¬ 
ly  even  a  feathery  cloud  flits  across  the  sky,  and  where  ! 
every  cooling  zephyr  breathes  of  violets,  the  feelings  are  ; 
keenly  susceptible  of  the  pleasures  which  spring  from  i 
natural  beauties  ;  and  these  are  the  fountains  from  which  i 
poetry  takes  its  rise.  The  melody  of  the  Proven9ale  I 


language  also  well  adapted  it  for  conveying,  in  a  lively 
manner,  to  the  mind,  the  sentiments  of  the  poetry  which 
it  clothed.  It  was  compounded  chiefly  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues ;  but  it  had  also  an  admixture  of  the  dia¬ 
lects  which  were  used  in  the  other  parts  of  France, _ in 

Italy,  (where  the  nervous  Roman  tongue  had  melted  into 
music,)  and  in  Spain, — from  which  latter  place  it  had 
also  received  a  sprinkling  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  The 
Latin  greatly  predominated,  however,  and  hence  the 
Proven9ale  language  was  termed,  la  langue  lioruainc, 
or  Romance^  or  simply  Rovinn^ — from  which  term,  it 
may  be  remarked,  their  most  favourite  species  of  com¬ 
position  obtained  the  name  of  Romance^  expressive  of 
its  being  written  in  the  Romance  tongue.  But  this 
beautiful  language  came  afterwards  to  be  but  the  dialect 
of  a  province,  and  it  has  now  almost  entirely  disap¬ 
peared  ;  to  this  day,  however,  the  dialect  of  the  south  of 
France  (a  corruption  of  the  old  Roman)  is  materially 
different  from  the  French  spoken  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

Enjoying,  thus,  the  advantages  of  repose,  climate,  and 
language,  poetry  was  early  cultivated  in  Provence.  The 
professors  of  this  art  were  known  by  a  name  now  fami¬ 
liar  to  all,  and  the  very  sound  of  which  awakens  roman. 

tic  associations.  From  their  faculty  of  inventing _ le 

talent  de  trover  {trouver) — they  were  styled  “  Trova- 
dours,”  or  (as  v  and  b  were  sounded  alike)  Trobadours. 
The  term  Trobadour  (or,  as  it  is  now  generally  spelled, 
Troubadour)  was  used  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
Troubadours  of  France,  in  imitation  of  their  Italian  breth¬ 
ren,  assumed  the  more  classical  appellation  of  jwetSj 
which,  as  every  one  is  aware,  signifies,  like  Troubadour, 
one  who  makes  or  invents.  This  term,  poet,  has  been 
generally  adopted  in  modern  classical  languages  ; — the 
Germans,  however,  have  disdained  to  borrow  a  foreign 
term,  and  from  their  verb  dichten,  to  invent^  they  call  a 
poet,  Dichter, 

There  is  a  romantic  interest  attached  to  the  name  of 
a  Troubadour ;  and  he  is  generally  associated  with  the 
idea  of  a  minstrel,  wandering,  with  his  guitar,  from 
castle  to  castle,  and  singing  rude  lays,  whose  theme  was 
love  or  Palestine.  It  may  lower  their  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  therefore,  to  learn  that  Troubadour  signi¬ 
fies  nothing  more  than  poet ;  and  that,  although  some 
of  the  Troubadours  may  have  indulged  erratic  propensi¬ 
ties,  and  met  with  romantic  adventures,  yet  they  were 
neither  dependent  on  eleemosynary  aid,  nor  peripatetic 
minstrels,  but  exactly  the  same  everyday  sort  of  people 
as  the  poets  of  our  own  times.  Souverains,  grands 
seigneurs,  chevaliers,  hommes  de  tout  etat, — e’est  que 
forme  la  chaine  des  Trobadours.” 

The  compositions  of  the  Troubadours  are  commonly 
classified  into  five  divisions ;  and  out  of  this  limited 
range  these  early  poets  never  ventured. — 1.  Chan(;on$^ 
(or  songs,)  the  subject  of  which  was  almost  universally 

love.  2.  72 ^^5,  a  species  of  didactic  poetry,  chiefly 

satirical.  3.  Contes^  Fabliaux^  or  Romances^  of  which 
some  extend  to  several  thousand  verses.*  4.  Fastou* 
or  ballads.  And,  5.  Tefisoiis,  or  Jeux-pariics, 
which  were  perhaps  more  in  vogue  than  any  of  the 
others.  These  last  are  dialogues,  where  the  speakers 
attack  and  support  a  certain  proposed  theme.  Each  of 
these  divisions  would  form  an  excellent  subject  lor  amu¬ 
sing  illustration. 

As  already  remarked,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
Troubadour  always  accompanied  with  his  music  the 
verses  he  had  previously  composed.  This  is  far  front 
being  the  case ;  the  Troubadour  no  more  thought  of 
singing  his  own  poems,  than  does  8ir  Walter  Scott  or 


•  **  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose”  was  left  unfinished  by  its 
William  de  Lorris.  who  died  in  1260;  it  then  conumed  ijw 
lines.  It  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  age, 

John  de  Meun,  who  extended  the  poem  to  four  limes  its  ong 
length. 
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Mr  Wordsworth.  Some  poets,  in  every  age,  have  doubt¬ 
less  been  musical  as  well  as  poetical ;  and,  accordingly, 
a  few  of  the  Troubadours  occasionally  sung  their  own 
chansons.  But  this  practice  was  the  reverse  of  general ; 
and  it  is  cried  down  in  some  of  the  sirventesy  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  degrade  the  noble  calling  of  a  Troubadour.  There 
was  an  inferior  class  of  men  who  strolled  about  the  coun¬ 
try  singing  verses,  but  these  were  strictly  denominated 
Jongleurs :  they  did  not  compose  poetry  ;  they  merely 
adapted  to  music  the  verses  of  the  Troubadours.  The 
Jongleurs  were  generally  to  be  found  at  the  banquets  of 
the  great,  where,  for  hire,  they  sung  the  poems  which 
probably  had  been  furnished  by  some  Troubadour 
guest. 

The  epithet  gentle^  which  w’e  see  so  often*  applied  to 
a  Troubadour,  signified,  not  that  he  was  tender  and 
kind,  but  that  in  right  of  his  profession,  he  was  a  geiu 
tleman^  and  as  such,  entitled,  whatever  might  be  his 
birth,  to  associate  with  the  noblest  seigneur  of  the  land. 
The  Troubadours,  (like  all  popular  poets,)  were  every¬ 
where  welcomed  as  the  most  delightful  of  visitors.  At 
the  courts  of  the  petty  princes  of  the  TJth  and  13th  cen¬ 
turies,  they  were  held  in  the  highest  consideration. 
y  trouverent  la  fortune,  les  plaisirs,  la  consideration  en¬ 
core  plus  flatteuse.”  Their  arrival  was  greeted  by  a 
smile, — their  departure  followed  by  a  sigh. 

Living  in  a  romantic  age,  and  in  a  country  where 
gentle  feelings  are  nursed  by  a  luxurious  climate,  the 
poet’s  favourite  theme  w'as  naturally  love.  The  first 
care  of  a  Troubadour  was  to  attach  himself  to  a  mis¬ 
tress,  whose  charms  he  might  celebrate,  of  whose  love  he 
might  boast,  or  whose  cruelty  he  might  deplore.  It  is 
singular,  however,  that  the  object  of  a  Troubadour’s 
passion  was  almost  always  a  married  woman,  and  very 
generally  the  wife  of  his  host.  Historians  lament  the 
licentiousness  of  those  times.  The  male  part  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  were  certainly  by  no  means  over-scrupulous; — a 
man’s  morality  is  at  all  times  a  thing  of  snow  ; — but 
woman,  even  in  the  age  we  speak  of,  possessed  that 
thrilling  purity  which  seems  to  be  her  peculiar  birth¬ 
right, —  that  purity,  which,  enshrined  in  the  female 
breast,  entitles  her,  next  to  (lod,  to  receive  the  worship 
of  sinful  man.*  In  reading  the  Troubadour  poetry,  we 
almost  invariably  find  the  author  complain  of  the  cruelty 
of  his  mistress,  who,  if  she  refrained  from  indignant 
contempt,  or  mortifying  indifference,  gave  him,  at  the 
most,  but  hopeless  pity  for  his  love.  The  Troubadour, 
however,  endured  his  lady’s  cruelty,  with  unpoetical 
fortitude ;  after  he  had  duly  lamented  his  hard  fate,  he 
generally  transferred  his  affection  with  his  verses  to  some 
other  quarter.  Probably  his  love  was  about  as  ardent 
as  that  of  more  modern  Troubadours  for  their  Chloes 
and  Amandas.  JMay  it  not  be  suspected  that  a  poet’s 
writings  rarely  indeed  reffect  his  real  feelings  ;  that  in 
truth,  a  poet  is  a  profound  dissimulator,  and  takes  cre¬ 
dit  for  possessing  deep  feeling,  merely  because  he  is 
able  to  describe  it  ? 

Yet  there  were  some  whose  actions  were  in  delightful 
unison  with  our  most  romantic  idea  of  a  Troubadour. 
Such,  for  example,  was  Geoffrey  Kudel,  prince  of  Blaia, 
^ho,  moved  by  the  glowing  descriptions  which  the  pil¬ 
grims  gave  of  the  beauty  of  the  Countess  of  Tripoli  (in 
Palestine,)  abandoned  his  principality,  took  up  the  cross, 
and  sailed  over  the  seas  on  his  pilgrimage  of  love : — 

Let  the  shepherd  tune  his  reed, 

Happy  all  the  summer  day,  ' 

^  hile  his  flocks  around  him  feed, 

And  his  little  children  play  ;  i 

I  can  never  smile  again,—  '  j 

A  ship  !  a  ship !— I’ll  seek  thee  o'er  the  main  !  i 

^  sang  poor  Rudel.  The  issue  of  his  adventure  may 
bercafitr  form  the  subject  of  a  Troubadour  story — C. 

i 

*  Common  Prayer-book.  ■ 


THE  SUTOR  OP  SELKIRK.— A  REMARKABLY 
TRUE  STORY. 

liy  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  Odd  Volume^^^  “  Tales 
and  Legends cjc. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  in  Selkirk  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  by  name  Rabbie  Ileckspeckle,  who  was  cele¬ 
brated  both  for  dexterity  in  his  trade,  and  for  some  other 
qualifications  of  a  less  profitable  nature.  Rabbie  was  a 
thin,  meagre-looking  personage,  with  lank  black  hair,  a 
cadaverous  countenance,  and  a  long,  flexible,  secret- 
smelling  nose.  In  short,  he  w^as  the  Paul  Pry  of  the 
town.  Not  an  old  wife  in  the  parish  could  buy  a  new 
scarlet  rokelay  without  Rabbie  knowing  within  a  groat 
of  the  cost ;  the  doctor  could  not  dine  with  the  minis¬ 
ter  but  Rabbie  could  tell  whether  sheep’s-head  or  haggis 
formed  the  staple  commodity  of  the  repast ;  and  it  was  even 
said  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  grunt  of  every  so  w,  and 
the  cackle  of  every  individual  hen,  in  his  neighbourhood  : 
but  this  wants  confirmation.  His  wife,  Bridget,  endea. 
voured  to  confine  his  excursive  fancy,  and  to  chain  him 
down  to  his  awl,  reminding  him  it  was  all  they  had  to 
depend  on  ;  but  her  interference  met  with  exactly  that 
degree  of  attention  wdiich  husbands  usually  bestow  on 
the  advice  tendered  by  their  better  halves — that  is  to  say, 
Rabbie  informed  her  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  that  her  understanding  required  stretching,  and 
finally,  that  if  she  presumed  again  to  meddle  in  his 
affairs,  he  w^ould  be  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
giving  her  a  top-dressing. 

To  secure  the  necessary  leisure  for  his  researches, 
Rabbie  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  to  his  work  long  be¬ 
fore  the  dawn  ;  and  he  was  one  morning  busily  engaged 
putting  the  finishing  stitches  to  a  pair  of  shoes  for  the 
exciseman,  when  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  which  he 
thought  was  carefully  fastened,  was  suddenly  opened, 
and  a  tall  figure,  enveloped  in  a  large  black  cloak,  and 
with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  drawn  over  his  brows,  stalked 
into  the  shop.  Rabbie  stared  at  his  visitor,  wondering 
w’hat  could  have  occasioned  this  early  call,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  still  more  that  a  stranger  should  have  arrived  in  the 
town  without  his  knowledge.  You’re  early  afoot, 
sir,”  quoth  Rabbie.  Lucky  Wakerife’s  cock  will  no 
craw  for  a  good  half  hour  yet.”  The  stranger  vouch¬ 
safed  no  reply  ;  but  taking  up  one  of  the  shoes  Rabbie 
had  just  finished,  deliberately  put  it  on,  and  took  a  turn 
through  the  room  to  ascertain  that  it  did  not  pinch  his 
extremities.  During  these  operations,  Rabbie  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  his  customer.  He  smells  awfully  o’ 
yird,”  muttered  Rabbie  to  himself ;  ane  would  be 
ready  to  swear  he  had  just  come  frae  the  plough-tail.” 
The  stranger,  who  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  experiment,  motioned  to  Rabbie  for  the  other 
shoe,  and  pulled  out  a  purse  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
for  his  purchase;  but  Rabble’s  surprise  may  be  con¬ 
ceived,  when,  on  looking  at  the  purse,  he  perceived  it  to 
be  spotted  with  a  kind  of  earthy  mould.  ‘‘  Gudesake,” 
thought  Rabbie,  this  queer  man  maun  hae  howkit 
that  purse  out  o’  the  ground.  I  wonder  where  he  got 
it.  Some  folk  say  there  are  dags  o’  siller  buried  near 
this  town.”  By  this  time  the  stranger  had  opened  the 
purse,  and  as  he  did  so,  a  toad  and  a  beetle  fell  on  the 
ground,  and  a  large  worm  crawling  out  wound  itself 
round  his  finger.  Rabbie’s  eyes  widened  ;  but  the  stran¬ 
ger,  with  an  air  of  nonchalance,  tendered  him  a  piece 
of  gold,  and  made  signs  for  the  other  shoe.  “  It’s  a 
thing  morally  impossible,”  responded  Rabbie  to  this 
mute  proposal.  31  air  by  token  that  I  hae  as  good  as 
sworn  to  the  exciseman  to  hae  them  ready  by  daylight, 
which  will  no  be  long  o’  coming,”  (the  stranger  here 
looked  anxiously  towards  the  window,)  ‘‘  and  better,  I 
tell  you,  to  aff  ront  the  king  himsell,  than  the  exciseman.” 
'J'he  stranger  gave  a  loud  stamp  with  his  shod  foot,  but 
Rabbie  stuck  to  his  point,  offering,  however,  to  have  a 
pair  re::dy  for  his  new  customer  in  twenty-four  hours  . 
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and,  as  the  stranger,  justly  enough  perhaps,  reasoned, 
that  half  a  pair  of  shoes  was  of  as  little  use  as  half  a 
pair  of  scissors,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  come  to 
terms,  and  seating  himself  on  Rabble's  three-legged 
stool,  held  out  his  leg  to  the  Sutor,  who,  kneeling  down, 
took  the  foot  of  his  taciturn  customer  on  his  knee,  and 
proceeded  to  measure  it.  Something  o’  the  splay,  I 
think,  sir,’’  said  Rabbie,  with  a  knowing  air.  No  answer. 
“  Where  will  I  bring  the  shoon  to  when  they’re  done  ?” 
asked  Rabbie,  anxious  to  find  out  the  domicile  of  his 
visitor.  ‘‘  I  will  call  for  them  myself  before  cock-crow¬ 
ing,”  responded  the  stranger  in  a  very  uncommon 
and  indescribable  tone  of  voice.  Hout,  sir,”  quoth 
Rabbie,  I  canna  let  you  hae  the  trouble  o’  coming 
for  them  yoursell ;  it  will  just  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
call  with  them  at  your  house.” — 1  have  my  doubts  of 
that,”  replied  the  stranger,  in  the  same  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  ;  “  and  at  all  events,  my  house  would  not  hold  us 
both.”— ‘‘  It  maun  be  a  dooms  sma’  biggin,”  answered 
Rabbie  ;  but  noo  that  I  hae  taen  your  honour’s  mea¬ 
sure” -  Take  your  own,”  retorted  the  stranger, 

and  giving  Rabbie  a  touch  with  his  foot  that  laid  him 
prostrate,  walked  coolly  out  of  the  house. 

This  sudden  overturn  of  himself  and  his  plans  for  a 
few  moments  discomfited  the  Sutor,  but  quickly  gather¬ 
ing  up  his  legs,  he  rushed  to  the  door,  which  be  reached 
just  as  Lucky  Wakerife’s  cock  proclaimed  the  dawn. 
Rabbie  flew  down  the  street,  but  all  was  still ;  then  ran 
up  the  street,  which  was  terminated  by  the  churchyard, 
but  saw  only  the  moveless  tombs  looking  cold  and  chill 
under  the  grey  light  of  a  winter  morn.  Rabbie  hitched 
his  red  night-cap  off  his  brow,  and  scratched  bis  head 
with  an  air  of  perplexity.  Weel,”  he  muttered,  as  he 
retraced  his  steps  homeward,  he  has  w^arred  me  this 
time,  but  sorrow  take  me  if  I’m  no  up  wi’  him  the 
mom  I” 

All  day  Rabbie,  to  the  inexpressible  surprise  of  his 
wife,  remained  as  constantly  on  his  three-legged  stool  as 
if  he  had  been  yirked  there  by  some  brother  of  the  craft 
For  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  his  long  nose  was 
never  seen  to  throw  its  shadow  across  the  threshold  of 
the  door ;  and  so  extraordinary  did  this  event  appear, 
that  the  neighbours,  one  and  all,  agreed  that  it  predicted 
some  prodigy  ;  but  whether  it  was  to  take  the  shape  of 
a  comet,  which  would  deluge  them  all  with  its  fiery  tail, 
or  whether  they  were  to  be  swallowed  up  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  could  by  no  means  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

Meanwhile,  Rabbie  diligently  pursued  his  employ¬ 
ment,  unheeding  the  concerns  of  his  neighbours.  M^hat 
mattered  it  to  him,  that  Jenny  Thrifty’s  cow  had  calved, 
that  the  minister’s  servant,  with  something  in  her  apron, 
had  been  seen  to  go  in  twice  to  Lucky  W akerife’s,  that 
the  laird’s  dairy-maid  had  been  observed  stealing  up  the 
red  loan  in  the  gloaming,  that  the  drum  had  gone  through 
the  town  announcing  that  a  sheep  was  to  be  killed  on 
Friday  ? — The  stranger  alone  swam  before  his  eyes  ;  and 
cow,  dairy -maid,  and  drum,  kicked  the  beam.  It  was 
late  in  the  night  when  Rabbie  had  accomplished  his 
task,  and  then  placing  the  shoes  at  his  bedside,  he  lay 
down  in  his  clothes,  and  fell  asleep  ;  but  the  fear  of  not 
being  sufficiently  alert  for  his  new  customer,  induced 
him  to  rise  a  considerable  time  before  daybreak.  He 
opened  the  door  and  looked  into  the  street,  but  it  was 
still  so  dark  he  could  scarcely  see  a  yard  before  his  nose ; 
he  therefore  returned  into  the  house,  muttering  to  him¬ 
self,  “  What  the  sorrow  can  keep  him  ?”  when  a  voice 
at  his  elbow  suddenly  said,  Where  are  my  shoes  ?” 
“  Here,  sir,”  said  Rabbie,  quite  transported  with  joy  ; 
“  here  they  are,  right  and  tight,  and  mickle  joy  may  ye 
hae  in  wearing  them,  for  it’s  better  to  wear  shoon  than 
sheets,  as  the  auld saying  gangs.” — Perhaps  I  may  wear 
both,”  answered  the  siranger.  Gude  safe  us,”  quoth 
Rabbie,  ‘‘  do  ye  sleep  in  your  shoon  ?”  The  stranger 
made  no  answer ;  but,  laying  a  piece  of  gold  on  the 


table  and  taking  up  the  shoes,  walked  out  of  the  house, 
‘‘  Now’s  my  time,”  thought  Rabbie  to  himself,  as  he 
slipt  after  him. 

The  stranger  paced  slowly  on,  and  Rabbie  carefully 
followed  him  ;  the  stranger  turned  up  the  street,  and  the 
Sutor  kept  close  to  his  heels.  Odsake,  where  can  he 
be  gaun  ?”  thought  Rabbie,  as  he  saw  the  stranger  turn 
into  the  churchyard  ;  ‘‘  he’s  making  to  that  grave  in  the 
corner ;  now  he’s  standing  still ;  now  he’s  sitting  down ; 
Gudesake  !  what’s  come  o’  him  ?”  Rabbie  rubbed  his 
eyes,  looked  round  in  all  directions,  but  lo  !  and  be¬ 
hold  !  the  stranger  liad  vanislieil.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  no  canny  about  this,”  thought  the  Sutor;  “but 
I’ll  mark  the  place  at  ony  rate and  Rabbie,  after 
thrusting  his  awl  into  the  grave,  hastily  returned  home. 

The  news  soon  spread  from  house  to  house,  and  by 
the  time  the  red-faced  sun  stared  down  on  the  town,  the 
whole  inhabitants  were  in  commotion  ;  and,  after  ha¬ 
ving  held  sundry  consultations,  it  was  resolved,  nem, 
C07i.y  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  churchyard,  and  open 
the  grave  which  was  suspected  of  being  suspicious.  The 
whole  population  of  the  Kirk  Wynd  turned  out  on  this 
service.  Sutors,  wives,  children,  all  hurried  pell-mell 
after  Rabbie,  who  led  his  myrmidons  straight  to  the 
grave  at  which  his  mysterious  customer  had  disappeared, 
and  where  he  found  his  awl  still  sticking  in  the  place 
where  he  had  left  it.  Immediately  all  hands  went  to 
work  ;  the  grave  was  opened ;  the  lid  was  forced  off  the 
coffin  ;  and  a  corpse  was  discovered  dressed  in  the  vest¬ 
ments  of  the  tomb,  but  with  a  pair  of  perfectly  new 
^hocs  upon  its  long  bony  feet.  At  this  dreadful  siglit 
tlie  multitude  fled  in  every  direction,  Lucky  Wakerife 
leading  the  van,  leaving  Rabbie  and  a  few  bold  brothers 
of  the  craft  to  arrange  matters  as  they  pleased  with  the 
peripatetic  skeleton.  A  council  was  held,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  coffin  should  be  firmly  nailed  up  and 
committed  to  the  earth.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
Rabbie  proposed  denuding  his  customer  of  his  shoes,  re- 
marking  that  he  had  no  more  need  for  them  than  a  cart 
had  for  three  wheels.  No  objections  were  made  to  this 
proposal,  and  Rabbie,  therefore,  quickly  coming  to  ex- 
tremities.  whipped  them  oft'  in  a  trice.  They  then  drove 
half  a  hundred  tenpenny  nails  into  the  lid  of  the  coffin, 
and  having  taken  care  td  cover  the  grave  with  pretty 
thick  divots,  the  party  returned  to  their  separate  places 
of  abode. 

Certain  qualms  of  conscience,  however,  now  arose 
in  Rabbie’s  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  depriving  the 
corpse  of  what  had  been  honestly  bought  and  paid 
for.  He  could  not  help  allowing,  that  if  the  ghost  were 
troubled  with  cold  feet,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  im¬ 
probable,  he  might  naturally  wish  to  remedy  the  evil. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  considering  that  the  fact  of  his 
having  made  a  pair  of  shoes  for  a  defunct  man  would  be 
an  everlasting  blot  on  the  Heckspeckle  escutcheon,  and 
reflecting  also  that  his  customer,  being  dead  in  law,  could 
not  apply  to  any  court  for  redress,  our  Sutor  manfully 
resolved  to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  his  deed. 

Next  morning,  according  to  custom,  he  rose  long  be¬ 
fore  day,  and  fell  to  his  work,  shouting  the  old  song  of 
the  Sutors  of  Selkirk  ”  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice.  A 
short  time,  however,  before  the  dawn,  his  wife,  who 
bed  in  the  back  room,  remarked,  that  in  the  very  middle 
of  his  favourite  verse,  his  voice  fell  into  a  quaver ;  then 
broke  out  into  a  yell  of  terror ;  and  then  she  heard  a 
noise,  as  of  persons  struggling  ;  and  then  all  was  quiet 
as  the  grave.  The  good  dame  immediately  huddled  on 
her  clothes,  and  ran  into  the  shop,  where  she  found  the 
three-legged  stool  broken  in  pieces,  the  floor  strewe^ 
with  bristles,  the  door  wide  open,  and  Rabbie  • 
Bridget  rushed  to  the  door,  and  tlierc  she  immediately 
discovered  the  marks  of  footsteps  deeply  printed  in  the 
ground.  Anxiously  tracing  them,  on — and  on — and  on^ 
what  was  her  horror  to  find  that  they  terminated 
churchyard,  at  the  grave  of  Rabbie’s  customer.  ^  c 
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earth  round  the  grave  bore  traces  of  having  been  the 
scene  of  some  fearful  struggle,  and  several  locks  of  h.'.nk 
black  hair  were  scattered  on  the  grass.  Half  distracted, 
she  rushed  through  the  town  to  communicate  the  dread¬ 
ful  intelligence.  A  crowd  collected,  and  a  cry  speedily 
arose,  to  open  the  grave.  Spades,  pickaxes,  and  mat¬ 
tocks  were  quickly  put  in  requisition ;  the  divots  were 
removed  ;  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  once  more  torn  off, 
and  there  lay  its  ghastly  tenant,  with  his  shoes  replaced 
on  his  feet,  and  Rabbie’s  red  night-cap  clutched  in  his 
right  hand  ! 

The  people,  in  consternation,  fled  from  the  church¬ 
yard  ;  and  nothing  further  has  ever  transpired  to  throw 
any  additional  light  on  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Sutor 
of  Selkirk. 


TRADITIONS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  / 

MAJOR  WEIR. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Histories  of  the  Scottish  Re^ 

hellionsy’^ 

In  one  of  the  most  ancient  streets  of  Edinburgh,  call¬ 
ed  the  W est  Bow,  stands  the  house  formerly  inhabited 
by  Major  W eir,  whose  name  is  scarcely  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  Criminal  Records  of  Scotland,  than  it  is  no¬ 
torious  in  the  mouth  of  popular  tradition.  The  awful 
tenement  is  situated  in  a  small  court  at  the  back  of  the 
main  street,  accessible  by  a  narrow  entry  leading  off  to 
the  east,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  top  of  the  Bow,*  It 
is  a  sepulchral-looking  fabric,  ivith  a  peculiarly  dejected 
and  dismal  aspect,  as  if  it  were  conscious  of  the  bad 
character  which  it  bears  among  the  neighbouring  houses. 

It  is  now  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 
Major  Weir,  an  old  soldier  of  the  civil  war,  and  the 
bearer  of  some  command  in  the  City  Guard  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  closed  a  most  puritanical  life,  by  confessing 
himself  a  sorcerer,  and  being  burnt  accordingly  at  the 
stake.  The  scandal  in  which  this  involved  the  Calvin- 
istic  party,  seems  to  have  been  met,  on  their  part,  by  an 
endeavour  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Satan  ;  and  this  conclusion,  which  was  almost  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  mysteriousness  and  singularity  of  the  case, 
has  had  the  effect  of  connecting  the  criminal’s  name 
unalienably  with  the  demonology  of  Scotland. 

Sundry  strange  reminiscences  of  Major  Weir  and  his 
house  are  preserved  among  the  old  people  of  Edinburgh, 
and  especially  by  the  venerable  gossips  of  the  West 
Bow.  It  is  said  he  derived  that  singular  gift  of  prayer 
by  which  he  surprised  all  his  acquaintance,  and  pro¬ 
cured  so  sanctimonious  a  reputation — from  his  walking- 
cane.  This  implement,  it  appears,  the  Evil  One,  from 
whom  he  procured  it,  had  endowed  with  the  most  won¬ 
derful  properties  and  powers.  It  not  only  inspired  him 
with  prayer,  so  long  as  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  but  it 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  JMercury,  in  so  far  as  it  could  ; 
go  an  errand  or  run  a  message.  Many  was  the  time  it  ' 
went  out  to  the  neighbouring  shops  for  supplies  of  snuff* ! 
to  its  master  !  and  as  the  fact  was  well  known,  the  shop-  | 
Iteepers  of  the  Bow  were  not  startled  at  the  appearance 
of  so  strange  a  customer.  Moreover,  it  often  answered  I 
the  door  when  people  came  to  call  upon  the  Major,  and  | 
Jt  had  not  unfrequently  been  seen  running  along  before  ! 
him,  in  the  capacity  of  a  link-boy,  as  he  walked  down  I 
the  Lawnmarket.  Of  course,  when  the  Major  was  j 
burnt,  his  wooden  lieutenant  and  valet  was  carefully 
burnt  with  him,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Justi-  I 
Clary  Records  that  it  was  included  in  the  indictment,  or 
that  Lord  Dirleton  subjected  it,  in  common  with  its 
ttiaster,  to  the  ceremony  of  a  sentence.  I 

It  is  also  said  that  the  spot  on  which  the  Major  was  j 
burnt,  namely,  the  south-east  corner  of  the  esplanade  on  j 
— _ _  1 

Sefiptu^  of  a  itreet'^TL  expression  sanctified  by  its  use  in  | 


the  Castle-hill,  continued  ever  after  scathed  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  vegetation.  But  we  must  beg  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  this  want  of  verdure  being  occasioned  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  esplanade  being  a  hard  gravel- 
walk.  We  are  very  unwilling  to  find  scientific  reasons 
for  last-century  miracles — to  withdraw  the  veil  from 
beautiful  deceptions— or  to  dispel  the  halo  which  fancy 
may  have  thrown  around  the  incidents  of  a  former  day. 
But  a  regard  for  truth  obliges  us  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  same  miracle,  attributed  to  the  burning-place  of 
Wishart,  at  St  Andrews,  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  si¬ 
milar  way — the  spot  being  now  occupied  by  what  the 
people  thereabouts  denominate  in  somewhat  homely 
phrase,  ‘‘  a  mussel  midden.” 

For  upwards  of  a  century  after  IMajor  Weir’s  death, 
he  continued  to  be  the  bug-bear  of  the  Bow,  and  his 
house  remained  uninhabited.  His  apparition  was  fre¬ 
quently  seen  at  night,  flitting,  like  a  black  and  silent 
shadow,  about  the  purlieus  of  that  singular  street.  His 
house,  though  known  to  be  deserted  by  every  thing  hu¬ 
man,  was  sometimes  observed  at  midnight  to  be  full  of 
lights,  and  heard  to  emit  strange  sounds,  as  of  dancing, 
howling,  and,  what  is  strangest  of  all,  spinning.  It  was 
believed,  too,  that  every  night,  when  the  clock  of  St 
Giles’s  tolled  twelve,  one  of  the  windows  sprung  open, 
and  the  ghost  of  a  tall  woman  in  white,  supposed  to  be 
the  Major’s  equally  terrible  sister,  came  forward,  and 
bent  her  long  figure  thrice  over  the  window,  her  face 
every  time  touching  the  wall  about  three  feet  down,  and 
then  retired,  closing  the  window  after  her  with  an  au¬ 
dible  clang.  Some  people  had  occasionally  seen  the 
Major  issue  from  the  low  close^  at  the  same  hour,  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  black  horse  without  a  head,  and  gallop  off*  in  a 
whirlwind  of  flame.  Nay,  sometimes  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Bow  together  were  roused  from  their 
sleep  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  by  the  sound  as 
of  a  coach  and  six,  first  rattling  up  the  Lawnmarket, 
and  then  thundering  down  the  Bow,  stopping  at  the 
head  of  the  terrible  close  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
rattling  and  thundering  back  again — being  neither  more 
nor  less  than  Satan  come  in  one  of  his  best  equipages, 
to  take  home  again  to  hell  the  ghosts  of  the  Major  and 
his  sister,  after  they  had  spent  a  night’s  leave  of  absence 
in  their  terrestrial  dwelling.  In  support  of  these  be¬ 
liefs,  circumstances,  of  course,  were  not  awanting.  One 
or  two  venerable  men  of  the  Bow,  who  had,  perhaps,  on 
the  night  of  the  7th  of  September,  seventeen  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  popped  their  night-capped  heads  out  of 
their  windows,  and  seen  Captain  Porteous  hurried  down 
their  street  to  execution,  were  pointed  out  by  children 
as  having  actually  witnessed  some  of  the  dreadful  doings 
alluded  to.  One  worthy,  in  particular,  declared  that 
he  had  often  seen  coaches  parading  up  and  down  the 
Bow  at  midnight,  drawn  by  six  black  horses  without 
heads,  and  driven  by  a  coachman  of  the  most  hideous 
appearance,  whose  flaming  eyes,  placed  at  an  immense 
distance  from  each  other,  in  his  forehead,  as  they  gleam¬ 
ed  through  the  darkness,  resembled  nothing  so  much  as 
the  night-lamps  of  a  modern  vehicle. 

About  forty  years  ago,  when  the  shades  of  superstition 
began  universally  to  give  way  in  Scotland,  Major  Weir’s 
house  came  to  be  regarded  with  less  terror  by  the  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  proprietor  to  find  a 
person  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  inhabit  it.  Such 
a  person  was  procured  in  William  Patullo,  a  poor  man 
of  dissipated  habits,  who,  having  been  at  one  time  a  sol¬ 
dier  and  a  traveller,  had  come  to  disregard  in  a  great 
measure  the  superstitions  of  his  native  country,  and  was 
now  glad  to  possess  a  house  upon  the  low  terms  offered 
by  the  landlord,  at  whatever  risk.  Upon  it  being  known 
in  the  town,  that  Major  Weir’s  house  was  about  to  be 
re-inhabited,  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  was  felt  by  people  of 
all  ranks  as  to  the  result  of  the  experiment ;  for  there 
was  scarcely  a  native  of  the  city,  who  had  not  felt  since 
his  boyhood,  an  intense  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
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that  awful  fabric,  and  yet  remembered  the  numerous 
terrible  stories  which  he  had  heard  told  respecting  it. 
Even  before  entering  upon  his  hazardous  undertaking, 
M’'illiam  Patullo  was  looked  upon  with  a  flattering  sort 
of  interest— an  interest  similar  to  that  which  we  feel  re¬ 
specting  a  culprit  under  sentence  of  death,  a  man  about 
to  be  married,  or  a  regiment  on  the  march  to  active  con¬ 
flict.  It  was  the  hope  of  many,  that  he  would  be  the 
means  of  retrieving  a  valuable  possession  from  the  do¬ 
minion  of  darkness.  But  Satan  soon  let  them  know  that 
he  does  not  ever  tamely  relinquish  the  outposts  of  his 
kingdom. 

On  the  very  first  evening  after  Patullo  and  his  spouse 
had  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  house,  a  circumstance 
took  place,  which  effectually  deterred  them  and  all 
others  from  ever  again  inhabiting  it.  About  one  in  the 
morning,  as  the  worthy  couple  were  lying  awake  in  their 
bed,  not  unconscious  of  a  considerable  degree  of  fear,— 
a  dim  uncertain  light  proceeding  from  the  gathered  em¬ 
bers  of  their  fire,  and  all  being  silent  around  them.— 
they  suddenly  saw  a  form  like  that  of  a  calf,  but  with¬ 
out  the  head,  come  through  the  lower  panel  of  the  door, 
and  enter  the  room  :  a  spectre  more  horrible,  or  more 
spectre-like  conduct,  could  scarcely  have  been  conceived. 
The  phantom  immediately  came  forward  to  the  bed,  and 
setting  its  fore-feet  upon  the  stock,  looked  steadfastly  in 
all  its  awful  headlessness  at  the  unfortunate  pair,  who 
were  of  course  almost  ready  to  die  with  fright ;  when  it 
had  contemplated  them  thus  for  a  few  minutes,  to  their 
great  relief  it  at  length  took  away  its  intolerable  person, 
and,  slowly  retiring,  gradually  vanished  from  their  sight. 
As  might  be  expected,  they  deserted  the  house  next 
morning  ;  and  from  that  time  forward,  no  other  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  embank  this  part  of  the  world  of  light 
from  the  aggressions  of  the  world  of  darkness. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  any  thing  like  supersti¬ 
tion  should  exist  in  Edinburgh,  where,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet,— 

—Justice  from  her  native  skies 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod, 

And  Learning,  with  his  eagle  eyes, 

Seeks  Science  in  her  coy  abode  ; 

but,  when  we  inform  the  reader  that  such  beliefs  are 
only  cherished  among  a  very  humble  or  very  old-fashion¬ 
ed  class  of  people,  this  surprise  will  vanish.  The  truth 
is,  that  Edinburgh  is  at  present  two  cities — two  cities 
not  less  differing  in  appearance  than  in  the  character  of 
their  various  inhabitants.  The  fine  gentlemen,  who 
daily  exhibit  their  foreign  dresses  and  manners  on 
Princes’  Street,  have  no  idea  of  a  race  of  people  who 
roost  in  the  tall  houses  of  the  Lawnmarket  and  the  West 
Bow,  and  retain  about  them  many  of  the  primitive 
modes  of  life,  and  habits  of  thought,  that  flourished 
among  their  grandfathers.  Such  people,  however,  cer¬ 
tainly  still  exist ;  and  in  some  of  the  sequestered  closes 
and  backcourts  of  the  Old  Town,  there  may  at  this  very 
day  be  found  specimens  of  people  well  entitled  to  the 
designation  prisca  gens  mortalium.”  Edinburgh  is 
in  fact  two  towns  more  ways  than  one.  It  contains  an 
upper  and  an  under  town,— the  one  a  sort  of  thorough¬ 
fare  for  the  children  of  business  and  fashion,  the  other 
a  dea  of  retreat  for  the  poor,  the  diseased  and  the  igno¬ 
rant.  The  one  is  like  the  gay  surface  of  the  summer 
sea,  covered  with  numerous  vehicles  of  commerce  and 
pleasure  ;  while  the  other  resembles  the  region  below  the 
surface,  whose  dreary  wilds  are  peopled  only  by  the 
wrecks  of  such  gay  barks,  and  by  creatures  of  incon¬ 
ceivable  ugliness  and  surpassing  horror.  In  short,  the 
march  of  intellect”  proceeds  along  the  South  Bridge, 
without  ever  once  thinking  of  the  Cowgate. 

Such  being  the  state  of  matters,  it  will  no  longer 
teem  incredible  that  legendary  superstition  should  exist 
in  Auld  Reekie.  In  the  course  of  our  experience  we 
have  met  with  many  houses  which  have  the  credit  of 
being  haunted.  There  is  one  at  this  day  in  Buchanan’s 


Court,  Lawnmarket,  in  the  same  land  in  which  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  first  saw  the 
light.  It  is  a  flat,  and  has  been  shut  up  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  The  story  goes,  that  one  night  as  preparai 
tions  were  making  for  a  supper  party,  something  oci 
curred  which  obliged  the  family,  as  well  as  all  the  asi 
sembled  guests  to  retire  with  precipitation,  and  lock  up 
the  house.  From  that  night  to  this,  it  has  never  once 
been  opened,  nor  was  any  of  the  furniture  withdrawn 
the  very  goose  which  was  undergoing  the  process  of 
being  roasted  at  the  time  of  the  dreadful  occurrence  is 
still  at  the  fire !  'So  one  knows  to  w  hom  the  house  be¬ 
longs  ;  no  one  ever  enquires  after  it ;  no  one  living  ever 
saw  the  inside  of  it ;  it  is  a  condemned  house  !  There  is 
something  peculiarly  dreadful  about  a  house  under  these 
circumstances.  What  sights  of  horror  might  present 
themselves,  if  it  were  entered.  Satan  is  the  vlthnus 
haeres  of  all  such  unclaimed  property. 

Besides  the  numberless  old  houses  in  Edinburgh  that 
are  haunted,  there  are  many  endowed  with  the  ^simple 
credit  of  having  been  the  scenes  of  murders  and  suicides. 
Some  we  have  met  with,  containing  rooms  which  had 
particular  names  commemorative  of  such  events,  and 
these  names,  handed  down  as  they  had  been  from  one 
generation  to  another,  usually  suggested  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  some  dignified  Scottish  families,  probably  the 
former  tenants  of  the  houses.  We  remember,  moreover, 
once  hearing  an  aged  citizen  talk  of  a  common  stair  in 
the  Lawnmarket,  which  was  supposed  to  be  haunted  by 
the  ghost  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  mysteriously 
killed,  about  a  century  ago,  in  open  day-light,  as  he  was 
ascending  to  his  own  house.  We  regret  not  being  able 
to  point  out  the  precise  scene  of  so  singular  an  incident, 
or  to  discover  the  name  of  the  sufferer ;  and  can  only 
mention,  in  addition,  that  the  affair  was  called  to  mind 
by  old  people,  on  the  similar  occasion  of  the  murder  of 
Begbie.  The  closed  house  in  Mary  King’s  Close,  (be¬ 
hind  the  Royal  Exchange,)  is  believed  by  some  to  have 
met  with  that  fate  for  a  very  featful  reason.  The  in¬ 
habitants  at  a  very  remote  period  were,  it  is  said,  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  supernatural  appearance 
which  took  place  in  it,  on  the  very  first  night  after  they 
had  made  it  their  residence.  At  midnight,  as  the  goodman 
was  sitting  with  his  wife  by  the  fire,  reading  his  Bible, 
and  intending  immediately  to  go  to  bed,  a  strange 
dimness  which  suddenly  fell  upon  his  light  caused  him 
to  raise  his  eyes  from  the  book.  He  looked  at  the 
candle,  and  saw  it  was  burning  blue.  Terror  took  pos¬ 
session  of  his  frame.  He  turned  away  his  eyes  from 
the  ghastly  object ;  but  the  cure  was  worse  than  the 
disease.  Directly  before  him,  and  apparently  not  two 
yards  off,  he  saw  the  head  as  of  a  dead  person,  looking 
him  straight  in  the  face.  There  was  nothing  but  a 
head,  though  that  seemed  to  occupy  the  precise  situation 
in  regard  to  the  floor  which  it  might  have  done  had  it 
been  supported  by  a  body  of  the  oidinary  stature.  The 
man  and  his  wife  fainted  with  terror.  On  awaking 
darkness  pervaded  the  room.  Presently  the  door  open¬ 
ed,  and  in  came  a  hand  holding  a  candle.  This  came 
and  stood — that  is,  the  body  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
the  hand  stood — beside  the  table,  whilst  the  terrified 
pair  saw  two  or  three  couples  of  feet  skip  along  the 
floor  as  if  dancing.  The  scene  lasted  a  short  time, 
but  vanished  quite  away  upon  the  man  gathering 
strength  to  invoke  the  protection  of  Heaven.  The  house 
was  of  course  abandoned,  and  remained  ever  afterwards 
shut  up. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

AN  EARTHQUAKE. 

JIt/  Henry  G.  BclL 

— *Twas  day,— and  yet  there  came  no  light, 

Or  only  such  as  made  more  horrible  I 


I 
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The  desolation  that  before' was  hid 
In  the  black  shroud  of  darkness. — The  red  sun, 
plood-stain’d  and  dim,  look’d  on  the  fallen  city 
Like  an  affrighted  murderer  on  the  corse 
Mangled  beneath  his  foot.— The  work  is  done  !— 
Silence  is  in  the  streets  ! — 

Fanes,  domes,  and  spires,  lie  crumbled  on  the  ground  ; 

Hovels  are  tost  on  palaces ;  and  gold 

Shines  upon  heaps  of  dust  and  scattered  stones. 

The  voice  of  man  is  o’er;  his  might  is  crush’d 
1  Like  a  bruised  reed  ;  the  labours  of  his  hand 
I  Are  strew’d  as  leaves  before  a  tempest.  iMark 
Where  his  rich  temples  lie  !  and  see ! 

As  the  gaunt  earthquake,  with  his  giant  stride, 

Again  goes  staggering  by,  how,  roaring,  fall 
His  everlasting  pyramids,  and  mock. 

In  reeking  loneliness,  the  pride  that  called 
Their  feebleness  eternal. 

The  silent  multitude,  in  breathless  awe. 

Stand  on  the  shore  of  the  mute,  sullen  sea,— 

A  dense  dark  mass,  and  fear  is  on  their  souls, 

Like  an  o’erhanging  cloud.  Their  lips  are  white 
As  the  salt  foam,  and  quivering  in  despair ; — 

They  gaze,  but  speak  not.  In  the  ^vither’d  heart. 

The  half-form’d  ]>rayer  dies.  The  groy-hair'd  man, 
Mad  with  the  misery  that  death  has  wrought. 

Thinks  of  his  murder’d  children,  and  hlasphemes 
I  The  God  he  worshipp’d  in  his  youth.  The  child 
Looks  on  his  mother,  and,  perplex’d  to  see 
I  Her  depth  of  agony,  forgets  to  weep.— 

!  The  very  ocean  seems  to  share  with  them 

I  • 

j  Their  tongueless  terror,  and  is  hush’d  as  death.— 
i  Yet  hark  ! — far  off  there  comes  the  hollow  sound 
1  Of  rushing  waves. — Nearer  and  louder ! — liO  ! 
j  The  waters  have  arisen,  and  instinct 
i  With  a  strange  life,  needing  no  winds  to  guide, 

I  Are  sweeping  on  in  their  wild  majesty  ! 
j  Arm’d  with  the  voice  of  thunder  when  it  leaps 
j  Among  the  mountain  chasms,  see  !  they  come  !— 

I  But  louder,  wilder,  and  more  terrible, 

I  The  bursting  shriek  of  that  lost  multitude 
I  Along  the  barren  sands  ! — Up— up  to  heaven  ! 
j  Shaking  the  Ahnighty’s  throne,  that  dread  sound  rose,— 
i  That  last  unearthly  Miserere  !■  ■■■■  Hush  !— 

The  billows  are  upon  them.— They  have  pass’d 
Forever  and  forever  from  the  earth  ;  — 

'  The  lordly  element  has  won  its  prey, 

I  And  howling  proudly  holds  its  reckless  course. 
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Robbing  the  downy  joys  of  its  warm  nest. 
And  flinging  silence  o’er  its  native  grove,—* 
Purest !  be  not  a  dove. 

‘‘  Even  as  a  rock,”— 

No,  my  most  faithful !  be  not  as  a  rock ; 

I  It  hates  the  waves  that  girdle  it,  and  stands 
;  Stern  as  an  outlaw’d  captain  of  brigands, 

'  Heedless  alike  of  fortune’s  smile  or  shock,— 
j  Changeless !  be  not  a  rock. 

I  Even  as  thj/selfy*^ 

j  My  soul’s  best  idol !  be  but  as  thyself 
;  Brighter  than  star,  and  fairer  than  the  flower ; 

Purer  than  dove,  and  in  thy  spirit’s  dower 
i  Steadier  than  rock ;  yes,  dearest !  be  thyself— 
Thyself— only  thyself. 


AH  !  LOVE  IT  IS  A  FLEETING  FLOWER. 
By  the  Editor  of  the  Inverness  Courier, 

Ah  1  Love  it  is  a  fleeting  flower. 

That  charms  but  whan  it’s  new; 

And  they  wha  deepest  feel  its  power, 

Maun  still  the  sairest  rue. 

I’ve  travell’d  far  for  ae  kind  look, 

I’ve  tint  my  rest  for  smiles  ; 

But  w’iser  grown,  nae  mair  I’ll  brook 
The  thrall  of  woman’s  wiles. 

O  !  dear  as  showers  to  April  buds, 

Or  sunshine  to  the  day, 

Wert  thou  to  me  in  Langholm  woods, 

Aly  bonny  winsome  May  ; 

Rich  gems  to  deck  thy  braided  hair 
I  brought  frae  the  deep  green  sea ; 

And  scented  a’  thy  chamber  fair 
Wi’  the  odours  of  Arabie. 

But  my  lowly  suit  thou  spurn’st,  proud  maid ; 
An’  the  heart  I  fain  wad  bring, 

Sae  I  sit  beneath  the  willow  shade 
Frae  morn  till  night,  an’  sing,— 

Ah  I  Love  it  is  a  fleeting  flower. 

That  charms  but  whan  its  new. 

And  they  wha  deepest  feel  its  power, 

Maun  still  the  sairest  rue. 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


TO  EGERIA. 

By  Henry  G.  Bell, 

Even  as  a  star,”— 

^0,  dearest !  be  not  to  me  as  a  star  ; 

’Tis  one  of  millions— and  the  hurrying  cloud 
Oft  wraps  the  glimmering  splendour  in  its  shroud  ; 
Morn  pales  its  lustre,  and  it  shines  afar,— 

Dearest !  be  not  a  star. 

Even  as  a  flower,”— 

No,  loveliest !  be  not  to  me  as  a  flower  ; 

The  uncertain  sun  calls  forth  its  odorous  breath  ; 
The  sweeter  perfume  gives  the  speedier  death— 

The  sport  and  victim  of  a  summer  hour,— 

Loveliest  !  be  not  a  flower. 

‘‘  Even  as  a  dove,”— 
purest !  be  not  to  me  as  a  dove 
The  spoiler  oft  intrudes  upon  its  rest, 


j  Mr  R.  Chambrrs  is  at  present  engaged  upon  two  more  Re- 
j  hellions,  the  history  of  which  will  occupy  an  early  volume  of 
Constable’s  Miscellany.  The  first  of  the  two  narratives  refers  to 
t  the  brief  but  brilliant  career  of  the  famous  Dundee  in  1089,  which 
j  Mr  Chambers  himself,  we  understand,  characterizes  as  approach¬ 
ing  nearer  in  interest  to  the  insurrection  of  17*15,  than  any  other 
'  transaction  of  the  kind,  which  he  has  yet  had  to  record.  The  second 
j  narrative  embraces  the  unlucky  enterprize  of  1715,  and  com¬ 
pletes,  with  his  four  former  volumes,  a  series  of  historiettes  re- 
I  garding  the  attempts  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Jacobites  of  Scotland, 

I  in  behalf  ol  the  House  of  Stuart,  from  the  first  opposition  to  them 
by  the  Covenanters  in  1637,  down  to  the  extinction  of  their  hopes  ' 
in  1745. — This  industrious  and  grai>hic  writer  is  now  on  the  point 
of  publishing  his  voluminous  collection  of  the  Legendary  Poetry 
of  Scotland,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  a  few 
months  ago,  and  which  we  arc  inclined  to  believe  will  be  the  best 
collection  extant. 

A  History  of  the  most  Remarkable  Conspiracies,  connected 
with  British  History,  during  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Seven¬ 
teenth  Centuries,  by  John  Parker  Lawson,  M.A.,  the  learned  and 
able  author  of  “  The  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Laud,"  is  in 
preparation  for  Constable's  Miscellany,  in  one  volume.  This  work 
will  contain,  we  understand,  amidst  other  interesting  matter,  Ac-’ 
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counts  of  the  AsiassinaticNi  of  James  L  and  IlL  of  Scotland,  the 
Raid  of  Ruthven,  and  the  Cowrie  Conspiracy,  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  the  Famous  Ryehouse  Plot. 

Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Fanshawe,  wife  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  Bart.  Ambassador  from  Charles  XL 
to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  are  about  to  appear. 

A  work  is  announced  under  the  title  of  Letters  from  Turkey,  < 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Palestine,  by  R.  R.  Madden,  Esq.  The  au¬ 
thor,  who  is  a  physician,  has  been  sojourning  for  four  years  in 
these  countries,  and  was  enabled,  by  virtue  of  his  profession,  to 
ascertain  the  actual  state  of  Turkish  sdCiety,  manners,  and  cus¬ 
toms,  and  to  furnish  more  accurate  information  than  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  subject.  During  his  travels  in  the  East,  he  visited 
the  sites  of  Troy,  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  Jerusalem,  and  other 
interesting  ruins. 

A  copy  of  Burke’s  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetcy  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  just  reached  us.  The  work,  in  point  of 
accuracy  atid  extent  of  information,  surpasses  any  that  has  yet 
appeared,  being  compiled  from  the  communications  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  and  containing  the  Baronetcies  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to¬ 
gether  with  various  new  and  important  additions. 

A  History  of  the  late  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland,  from  its 
I  institution  in  1760,  to  its  final  dissolution  in  18S9,  by  a  member 
of  that  body;  to  which  are  added  the  opinions  of  a  distinguished 
Traveller  on  the  actual  state  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  Elections  of 
England,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Mr  Horace  Smith,  the  author  of  Brambletye  House,  Zillah, 
<kc.,  has  a  new  novel  in  considerable  forwardness,  to  be  called 
“  The  New  Forest.*  | 

The  author  of  Hungarian  Tales  is  about  to  publish  Romances  j 
of  Real  Life,  in  three  volumes. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr  Atherstonc’s  Poem,  the  Siege  of  Ni-  | 
neveh,  is  on  the  eve  of  publication.  j 

The  Rivingtons  announce  a  volume  of  an  interesting  nature,  | 
to  be  called  The  German  Pulpit,  being  a  collection  of  sermons  by  ( 
the  most  eminent  modern  divines  of  Germany ;  selected  and  | 
translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  Baker.  ! 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  published  a  volume  of  Poems  at  Mu-  | 
nidi,  the  profits  of  which  are  devoted  to  an  institution  for  the  ■ 
blind. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  other  Poems,  by  John  Heneage  Jes- 
sd,  Esq.,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Lectures  on  Dramatic  Poetry.— James  Sheridan  Knowles, 
Esq.,  author  of  Virginius,  &c.,  has  been  invited  to  London,  and 
several  of  the  principal  towns  in  England,  to  deliver  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  a  subject  to  which  few  men  living  can  do  greater 
justice— Dramatic  Poetry.  We  understand  he  is  about  to  com¬ 
mence  his  tour  immediately,  in  the  course  of  which  he  will  pro¬ 
bably  visit  Ireland.  We  believe  he  will  remain  a  short  time  at 
Dumfries  first,  on  his  way  to  England;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  may  be  in  Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  next  autumn.  What 
gives  a  peculiar  and  striking  interest  to  Mr  Knowles*  Lectures, 
are  his  powers  as  an  elocutionist.  His  readings  and  recitations  are 
animated  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

Mr  Ford’s  Collection.— We  have  pleasure  in  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers  to  the  very  curious  collection  of  old  and 
rare  books,  and  some  interesting  and  valuable  portraits,  which 
have  been  recently  brought  to  Edinburgh  for  private  exhibition 
and  sale  by  Mr  Ford.  We  have  gone  over  the  collection  more 
than  once,  and  though  small,  have  found  in  it  many  things  which  j 
we  could  not  easily  have  met  with  elsewhere.  | 

New  Music.— Mr  FinUy  Dun,  whose  fine  taste  and  musical  | 
acquisitions  are  so  well  known  in  Edinburgh,  has  recently  pub-  | 
lished  two  songs,  both  of  which  possess  much  merit.  They  arc  j 
called,  **  The  Mad  Maiden’s  Song,”  and  **  The  Bonnie  Lad  that’s 
far  awa’ ;”  the  melody  of  each  is  very  sweet  and  flowing.  j 

Mr  Wilson’s  Concert.— This  concert  was  very  judiciously 
conducted,  and  was  pleasantly  varied  by  the  introduction  of  some  | 
fine  old  English  madrigals.  **  The  Golden  Bee,”  a  very  spirited  i 
composition,  by  the  Authoress  of  Aloyse,”  was  sung  with  much  | 
taste  by  Miss  Tunstall,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  popular  favour-  ! 
ite.  { 

Mr  Murray's  Concert.— Wc  observe  that  this  splendid  vio-  i 
iinist  is  to  give  a  concert  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  on  Tuesday.  He  ' 
is  to  be  assisted  by  the  Misses  Paton,  and  Miss  Inverarity,  who  is  ' 
on  this  oceasion  to  make  her  first  public  appearance,  and  of  whose 
musical  talents  very  favourable  reports  have  reached  us.  She  is  I 
a  grand-niece,  we  are  informed,  of  Robert  Fergusson,  the  Scot- 
U>h  poet,  whom  she  is  said  to  resemble  very  mucii  in  countenance,  j 
She  is  only  sixteen ;  but  if  what  wo  have  heard  of  the  power  of 
her  voice,  the  fire  of  her  manner,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her  execu¬ 
tion,  be  correct,  the  must  be  a  wonderful  girl  of  her  age. 

Fancy  DREassa.— For  evening  dress,  some  slap-up  coves  have 


appeared  in  coats  of  mud-coloured  brown,  with  snuff-covered 
kerseymere  vests,  in  small  grease  spot  patterns,  embroidered  at  the 
edge  with  tobacco  juice  or  heavy  wet ;  the  tights  made  small  or 
large,  and  of  any  thing  you  can  screw  out  of  the  stitch ;  a  check 
shirt,  without  sleeves.  This  Is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  swell  toggery. 
Any  sort  of  coat  you  can  grab  is  also  much  in  favour ;  some  of 
these  coats  have  d— d  greasy  collars.  At  balls,  the  waistcoats  are 
oLall  sorts  which  the  Fancy  cribs  of  Field  lane,  and  Monmouth 
street,  can  furnish;  but  those  that  fit  are  most  fashionable. 
The  ephemeral  reign  of  waistcoats  with  straight  collars  is  fast 
declining,  from  constant  wear.  The  new  waistcoats,  which  are  in 
high  vogue  with  those  who  have  good  flesh-bags,  are  cut  very 
skimping  over  the  craw,  and  are  liked  by  the  snips,  because  they 
consume  less  stuff:  besides,  they  are  more  lively  and  consistent 
with  the  airy  example  of  Dusty  Bob,  and  other  models  of  elegance. 
For  dress-balls,  the  most  approved  costume  consists  of  short  kick- 
seys,  open  at  the  knees,  red  garters,  and  striped  worsted  stock¬ 
ings;  a  yellow  fogle,  a  la  Ned  Stockman,  a  white  castor,  false 
collar  of  foolscap,  which  meets  the  lug,  mustachios  of  Day  and 
Martin’s  japan,  or  horse-hair.  Sometimes  vests  have  buttons  of 
different  patterns ;  but  livery  buttons  should  be  avoided.  Many 
of  the  canine  blades  take  their  tykes  to  public  assemblies,  with 
brass  squeezes  round  their  throttles ;  the  tail  shaved.  Greengro¬ 
cers  ornament  their  hinder  quarters  with  a  carrot,  stuck  a  la  spi¬ 
got  and  fosset.  Carpenters  prefer  a  two-foot  rule ;  snobs  a  peg¬ 
ging-awl  ;  and  tailors  a  thimble,  placed  gracefully  over  the  sixth 
joint  from  the  vertebrie. 

Theatrical  Go5«ip.— Poole  has  produced  a  successful  farce  at 
Drury  Lane,  entitled,  “  My  Wife  !  What  Wife  King  Lear” 
has  been  revived  at  the  same  Theatre ;  Young,  Lear,— Miss  Phil¬ 
lips,  Cor<fe/ia.— At  Covent  Garden,  **  The  Maid  of  Judah,”  and 
**  Home,  sweet  Home,”  continue  a  successful  career.— The  French 
Theatre  goes  well  on ;  and  Elliston  is  making  the  Surrey  pay.— 
The  Italian  Opera  seems  a  more  doubtful  speculation.— On  Tues¬ 
day  last,  there  was  a  performance  at  Covent  Garden  in  aid  of  a 
fund  for  raising  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Dibdin. 
Many  of  his  best  songs  were  sung  in  fine  style ;  and,  in  the  musi¬ 
cal  afterpiece  of  The  Padlock,”  Miss  Paton  and  Madame  Ves- 
tris  conjoined  their  powers — the  latter  amusing  the  Londoners 
with  the  exhibition  of  a  wooden  leg,  incidental  to  the  part  cf 
Leander,  which  she  sustained. — “  O’Donogliue  and  his  White 
Horse,”  a  melo-dramatic  spectacle  for  Easter  is  preparing  at  Drury 
Lane.— **  The  Provok’d  Husband  ”  having  been  very  successfulat 
this  last  Theatre,  is  to  be  revived  at  Covent  Garden,  and  will  be 
strongly  cast.  Lord  and  Lady  Townly,  Charles  Kemble  and  Miss 
Chester;  Richard  and  Miss  Jenny  t  Keeleyand  Miss  Nelson  ;  Sir 
Francis  Wronghead  and  Mr  Manly,  Fawcett  and  Warde.  The 
play  will  be  beautifully  performed. — Madame  Catalan!  is  in  Dublin. 
—Miss  Smithson  is  in  Holland,  astonishing  the  Dutch ;  but  she 
is  speedily  to  visit  London. — Charles  Kemble,  who  takes  his  bene¬ 
fit  here  to-night,  has  not  been  drawing  above  three  good  houses 
in  the  week.  He  is  to  be  succeeded,  on  Monday,  by  Miss  F-  H. 
Kelly.  It  w'ould  have  been  much  better  had  they  been  here  to¬ 
gether.  A  new  piece  was  produced  on  Thursday  night,  called, 
"  The  King  and  the  Czar;”  it  was  successful  in  London,  but  went 
off  rather  heavily  here.  A  Miss  Clarke  is  expected  to  make  her 
debut  soon,  with  the  view  of  filling  Miss  Noel’s  line  of  parts. 
Notts  Verrons, 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

April  4 — April  10. 

Sat.  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  Sf  High  Life  Below  Stain, 

Mon.  Macbeth,  4r  Falls  of  Clyde. 

Tues.  Beaux  Stratagem,  4'  Catharine  and  Petruchio* 

W'ed.  King  Henry  IV.  Sf  Falls  of  Clyde. 

Thur.  Provoked  Husband,  Sf  King  and  Czar. 

Fri.  Mountaineers,  Sf  Do. 


TO  OUR  correspondents. 

•‘A.  L.  B.”  of  Glasgow  writes  temperately  and  well;  and  the 
author  of  the  article  in  question  may  perhaps  profit  by  hi*  opi* 
nions.— **  F.”  of  Dundee  has  our  thanks;  we  shall  beglad.to  hear 
from  him  again ;  we  think  he  succeeds  best  in  the  sentiment® 
mood,  judging  by  the  commencement  of  his  communication.— 
“  A  Friend”  has  not  changed  our  opinion  on  the  subject  he  wn 
about.  W  hen  **  G.  Barbour”  next  honours  us  with  a  letter,  vr 
shall  be  obliged  by  his  paying  the  postage. 

There  are  some  good  lines  in  **  Nature,  an  Allegory  ;”  bnt»  ** 
a  whole,  it  is  imperfect.— We  regret  that  **  The  Chieftains 
Morvtn,”  the  lines  on  **  Hope,”  to  **  Misfortune,”  to  “  Spring, 
and  the  Stanzas  by  “  D.  L.  B.,”  will  not  suit  us. 

“Cato,”  to  whom  we  owe  an  apology,  will  positively^  • 
packet  at  our  Publishers*  nou^. 
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